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Tae ſwear 1 am right—don't t vou 


think ſo, ladies? _ 


In an age when the licentious tongue 


of ſcandal is ſo flippant againſt the fair 
and the matrimonial ſtate—a defence of a 


both will be thought prefumpruous, or 
at leaft unpopular. I 


Regardleſs of the name of — 
we. declare ourſelves willing champions 


of the injured ſex—and here throw down. 


Vor. I. A our 


— — — 
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1 
our F- bor any knight of ſor- 


rowful countenance—who ſhall venture 
to take it * 1 


he 


We will attack the twelve redoubted 
knights—who have united in a ſworn 
confederacy for the deſtruction of a vir- 
tuous fair—and to forbid i in future the 

matrimonial banns. 


Theſe fell confederates in their plea 
give out, that any married woman who 
is found alone with any other man ex- 
cept her huſband—is an adultref—and 
by ſuch general net—hope to enſnare 
each female that may fall within their 
reach And ftrange as it ſhould ſeem 
theſe enemies to the ſex—expett to be 


ſtike good men and true. | 4 
As 


1 


m J. 

As we would juſtify our actions, and 
prove our cauſe to be a good one—we 
mean to publiſh to the world the grounds 
of our complaint—againſt thoſe recre- 
ant knights—by laying open all their 
machinations—wiles and ſnares to draw 
the fair into their baleful net - and firſt 
we ſhall expoſe to view their cruel treat- 
ment of the innocent adultreſs—whoſe. 
| ſtory is the ER of theſe ſheets. 


Her's is a common n cauſe—and | every 
Britiſh female may read what in ſome 


evil hour may prove her fate. 
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| This is Fw proof, firs of STONER 


The lady was admired. by a young | 


Prince— and it appeared his addreſſes 
made ſome Impreſſion. on the married 


ä huſband grew ſuſpi picious— 
A 2 | He 
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He had them watched—and tliey were- 


found frequently together but under 


circumſtances, which, from the ſpies 


themſelves, are truly harmleſs—or at 


' moſt equivocal—but intercepted letters 


proved the mutual affection of the lovers 
The huſband then flew to the aſſiſtance 


of the twelve confederate knights 


You heard his caſe—and all condemned 
the fair. | 


But when, the charge with all its cir- 
cumſtances is truly weighed in the im- 
partial ſcales of juſtice—it will be found 
not one, but every Britiſh female — was 


condemned — If ſhe was guilty, — none 


are innocent. 


| Should it be denied, firs, even in theſe 
days, that thouſands may be found among 
the fair—whoſe virtue. can endure the 
: IG ſtrongeſt 


1 v 3 
ſtrongeſt trials and prove vidtotlous— 
For as according to our motto — the- 
ſun's purer rays are not polluted when 
they fall amidſt the mire and filth, the 
virtuous mind untainted will rempin 
amidſt the looſe and vicious. 


And tho? no virtuous woman fhould 
indulge a growing flame for any but her 
huſband—ſhould friendſhip with another 
man be deemed repugnant to a matronus 
honour ?—And ſhould it kindle unper- 
ceived into the kindred flame of love —is 


virtue gone for ever? 


\ Paſſions are not abſolutely in our 
power The fault lies in the criminal 8 
indulgence The more violent the pal- — 
ſion the more virtue in reſiſting the 
temptation. 


Aj And 


1 

And if a virtuous woman finds a 
E paſſion riſing in her breaſt—which ſhe 

at firſt believed was only friendſhip— 

may ſhe not keep her bridal bed un- 
., ſtained? — Her love, I grant, will be 
conſpicuous the more fo, the more vir- 
ftuous - and cannot long eſcape her huſ- 
band's notice — 1 grant too, he may 
grow jealous— there will be cauſe for 
jealouſy — but if he diſapproves his wife's 
connexions with her amiable friend 
fhould he preſume her falſe—or ſhould 
he call her ſo— till he has proof reſiſtleſs 
of her infidelity ? 


1 know you all ſay, yes—You have 
ſiaid yes—but are you really, firs, good 
men and true — who aid a jealous huſ- 
band's fears—who thus allow for certain 
proof what only juſtifies ſuſpicion ? 


The 


* [vil 1 0 
The loving tender huſband who finds 
his wife's attention—though ſhe perceives 
it not—leaning with too much partiality _ 
towards another—will, if, he is wiſe, uſe 
every means to guard againſt. a growing 
paſſion Vet muſt a wife be blind to all 
the good and amiable in the ſex - becauſe 
ſhe is married? Should the man who 
called her the idol of his heart in lover's 
metaphor before wedlock—expett to find 
her really ſo afterwards ?—Is ſhe to have 
eyes and ſee not—ears and hear not— 
neither to have any underſtanding ?—Not 
to mention the matches of . worldly. pru- 
dence—thoſe made by parents —-relati- 
ons—friends—enemies—accidents—and 
the Lord knows what—lt is not the lot 
of every female to wed the handſomeſt— 
wiſeſt beſt- conditioned of the ſex and 
» muſt ſhe after wedlock think wiſdom | 
beauty—every natural and acquired en- 
a 4 doywxment 
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dotment is no where to be found but in 


her deary ? 


But where it is the fate of any fair 
to join her hand to one, whom ſhe eſ- 
pouſed - no matter why— void of all 
merit perſonal or mental acquired or 
natural ſuppoſing cold - peeviſi and 
unkind I grant you, firs, ſhe ſtill muſt 
love him I know you'll have it fo—and 
whether ſhe loves him or not—it is in- 
different to me - becauſe I ſee he loves 
not her— But will you ſhut the injured 
beauty in her chamber leſt ſhe ſhould 
fee more beauty - more wiſdom more 


| - kindneſs—more ſweetneſs of temper in 


another—than in her lawful tyrant or 
will you pervert her ſenſes—and ſhe muſt 


call ignorance wiſdom—uglineſs beauty 


— peeviſhineſs kindneſs — and coldneſs 


matrimonial love? 


2 Sure, 


** 


Ff ix ! h 
Sure, firs, and I will call you, if you 
pleaſe, good men and true—you do not 
think this was the meaning of the nup- 
tial vow—lIs this the cheriſhing you pro- 
miſed at the alrar—and this the obedience 
you exact from the ſworn partner of your 

bed? 5 


But may I not ſuppoſe this cold 
peeviſh—unkind huſband—having for- 
got his yow to love and cheriſh—has 
forgot ſhe is his wife—and forgetting his 
own bed, ſhould take the firſt he meets 
with—the maid, firs, if you will—muft 
ſhe ſtill love ?—Has he ſtill the inde- 
feaſible right to her affections? — Has 
this tyrant ſtill a right to the vacant 
throne—who thus has abdicated ? 


I underſtand you, firs—Whether ſhe _ 
loves this truant tyrant of her heart or 
| ne 


n 
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not ſhe muſt not transfer her loyalty 


— 


F and love to another. 


I contend not for revolutions in the 
marriage ſtate—but I ſhall ever think the 
twenty-ninth of May a better time to 
fettle ſuch diſputes as theſe—than your 
favourite firſt of April, firs. 


And when the throne is vacant—has 
he who abdicates any juſt cauſe of com- 


plaint when he ſhall find another there? 


Nay, firs, ſhake not your branched 
heads at me—your jealous ſouls diſturb 
each faculty of your mind — you will 
miſunderſtand—be not alarmed— ] have 
not put the rival in your beds—but I 
would have you know — that when an 
injured beauty thus neglected, ſees youth 
and vigour — ſenſe and underſtanding 


gaiety 


* 

gaiety and good · nature — in one whom 
chance or ſituation throws frequently in 
her way —ſhe will not ſhut her eyes 

her ears— and lock up all her ſenſes— 

And if by kindneſs and attention the 

lovely amiable young friend ſhould touch 

a tender ſtring hat then? I ſwear it's 

natural and you ſhall ſcrew the paſſion 

to the higheſt pitch—for. I perceive your 

jealous fancy working—and I will wrangle 
from morn to night—from night to morn- 

ing-—yes, and all night too—and you, 

I fancy, are at leiſure, firs—that virtue 
ſtill may be triumphant. 


And this is the only virtue which my 
heart reveres — I hate your ſneaking 
ſnivelling virtue kept by bars and bolts, 
or by the padlock of mung; — 


which you ſo highly prize. 


» Well 


1 

Well, prudent ſirs, there may be 
danger Virtue herſelf, with wiſdom for 
her guide — would rather ſhun — than 
court fuch perilous trials—But wherefore 
do you tremble ?—Behleve me, firs, ſhe 
will come off victorious — You think, 
perhaps, when ſhe beholds the warm— 
tender preſſing lover at her feet—and 
thinks of Betty by her huſband's ſide— 
love and reſentment, with united force 
vill prove too much for chaſtity and 
honour—I grant they ſometimes will 
-but yet not always—and though you are 
twelve to one — I'll ſay not often—if 
true virtue or her ſiſter reputation dwells 

within the female breaſt. 
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But ſhould the fair one fall—why all ; 
this outcry—why that indignant eye— 
| That palſied head, and thoſe uplifted 


hands ? 
; Good 


Good heavens bleſs us ! the kind obe- 
dient wife, doating, as you would harr 
her, ſirs, on her cold—peeviſh—falſe— 
unfeeling huſband—and holding, as you 
think ſhe ought, his wiſdom—judgement 
— prudence in due reverence follows his 
example — and when he thus betakes 
himſelf to Betty's bed and thus points: 
out to her what ſhe ſhould do—ſhe im: 
obedience takes the butler John to hers. 


And are you till diſſatisfied? Does 
ſhe miſtake her huſband ?—Does he not 
mean that ſhe ſhould follow his example? 
Does he, who vowed he would for ever 
love and cheriſh—mean that the ſhoulck 
ſpend the long cold winter nights— || 
r no companion but 
her pillow ?—Is ſhe to languiſh—aviſh—— 
and ſigh—and all in vain ?—Are theſe 
the terms of her obedience? For ſhame, 

vo 


[ xv ] 
you twelve ungenerous tyrants—may you 
never taſte the pleaſures of a virtuous 
love and may you never know the heart- 
feltjoy—of ſeeing the little prattlers round 
your table—the happy miniatures of the 
father's portrait —if you don't change 
this unjuſt ſlaviſn dofrine—and quickly 


Tell me not, ſirs, the huſband ſuffers 
moſt—by ſuch a looſe exchange Her 
family neglected — and a ſpurious iſſue 
may be the conſequence of the wife's 
incontinence — but with due reverence 
to your wiſdoms—if Sir Choleric ſhould 
put out his neighbour's eye—ſhould he 
complain that in the conflict he loſt both 
his own? My heart is everwounded when 
1 ſee the ſufferings of ungovernable paſ- 
fions—but when a baſe ungenerous ſelf 
_ in them too intimately mixed 
O how 


[ xv Tr : 
O how I wiſh to ſteel my heart againſt 
men worthleſs objects! 


But I've a greater quarrel than all this 
— Your doctrine aids the fickle—falſe— 
perfidious huſband — to prove adultery 
on the open frank honeſt freedom—avith 
which conſcious virtue ever is adorned 
Thinking no ill herſelf, ſhe ſuſpects it 
not in others—Fortifted with impregna- 
ble chaſtity, ſhe is a ſtranger to reſerve— 
and tho? ſhe has too much ſenſe to let a 
vain forward giddy youth miſtake her 
eaſy frankneſs—ſhe never pays ſo poor 
a compliment to her ſenſe of honour — 
as think it not ſecure in company with 
2 man—unleſs converſing through the 
nunnery grate, or iron lattice of a Jea- 
lous don. | 


White 
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- Where have you lived, ſirs? — Know 
that there is an awful reverence and reſpect 
attending upon virtue—which the moſt 
bold preſuming libertine dares not invade 
or violate—She carries on her arm the 
Gorgon ſhield—which ſtrikes each raſh 
beholder dumb—There is a radiant glory 
ſhining round her head—which proves 
to all the true divinity within. 


And muſt ſhe not be ſeen converſing 
with a male companion at the play the 
opera—Cornelys* or Almack's? May 
ſhe not walk in Kenſington- gardens or 
the Park but you will ſwear ſhe loves 
and meditates diſhonour to her huſband? 
— May ſhe not viſit any ſingle man, even 
in company with another female — or 
meet perchance in any room alone—but 
you will join the prude and formal hypo- 


crite in loudeſt ſcandal ? 
| Then 


[ xx ] 
at times of which no evidence was brought 
—and in preſuming turn them to the fide 
of guilt—I ſhall preſume too in my turn, 
on facts and ſituations more favourable 
to innocence—and doubt not I ſhall prove 
your Guilty F air—the Innocent Adultreſs, 


The. Editor's Advertiſement. ” 


HE Author of the following pages 
was actuated by no other motive 
than a wiſh to ſhew the danger of a late 


verdict to unguarded innocence—He is 


no lawyer—but from the dictates of plain 
common ſenſe—receives with irreſiſtible 
conviction— the force of that great judge's. 
opinion, who ſays, in ſuch a charge as 
this there muſt be clear — diſtindd. and 
ſatisfactory evidence of the preciſe att f 
Vol. I. b criminal 


criminal converſation — If indecencies 
conjectures - probabilities — are ſufficient . 
in theſe our times to prove adultery no 
matron may eſcape conviction. 


The author is ready to acknowledge 
apparent indecencies plauſibl e conjec- 
tures—and forcible probabilities — from 
the evidence in the caſe alluded to—but 
in no part was there to be found the proof 
of the preciſe a&t—on which to ground 
the irreſiſtible conviction—a cauſe of ſo 
much conſequence to all the ſex demands. 
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He has ſelected the material facts on 
which alone the cauſe was reſted - but he 
has put the lovers in a ſituation Whether 
true or falſe, it matters not that ſhews 

however ftrong — forcible, and con- 

vincing they may prove to the huſband— 
they are to a jury merely equivocal—and 
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Then you muſt change your faſhion, 
ladies Theſe twelve good men and true 
deny all converſe with the oppoſite 
ſex Tou, Lady Betty, may no longer 
entertain your harmleſs Fribble at your 
toilette — nay, ſhould your hair- dreſſer 
appear he muſt not come into the room 
till you have rung the bell that your 


own man may be the witneſs of your 
chaſtity What will you do, when you by 


chance are left alone with any male com- 


panion not fourſcore? — And what — 
ſhould peradventure miſchief-loving for- 
tune after the play - the opera—Vaux- 
hall —or Ranelagh—place you by ano- 
ther's ſide in his or your chariot hat 
muſt you do? — pray, firs, what muſt ſhe 
do?—Muſt ſhe defire her. beau to leap in 
his full dreſs upon the box—or would you 
have the lady take the ſeat there by the 

Vo L. I. a coach- | 


[ xvii ] . 
coachman — as leſs obnoxious — being 
thus in public—to the voice of ſcandal ? 


And do you really aſk me what evi 
dence I demand to prove her an adultreſs ? 


I'll tell you, firs, there muſt be evidence 
clear — diſtintt — and ſatisfattory of the 
preciſe alt of criminal converſation— No 
indecencies—no conjeures or probabilities — 
are ſufficient to make out the ground of ſuch 
a charge---It ſhould be almoſt equal to the 
very fat of catching the parties in the att. 
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Thus ſays the wiſeſt lawyer of theſe 
times. 


I grant ye, firs, in the caſe we're upon, 
we differ ou had ſtrong proof of ac- 
quaintance —a familiarity—and a ſtrong 
intimacy—Kenſington-gardens—Carliſle- 
5 _- houſe— 
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houſe—the Play the Park — prove an 
attention to the lady The meeting at 
the Counteſs Donhoff's—at Whitchurch 
Four Croſſes - Cheſhire — and St. Alban's 
Ahe letters too which paſſed between 
the parties proved that they were lovers 
——But let me aſk your honour, was there 
one ſpecific fact proving the preciſe act 
which the'nature of this charge requires? 
The witneſſes who meant to. prove the 
charge—proved more than they intended 
They proved the acquaintance—the fa- 
miliarity—the ſtrong intimacy—nay, the 
mutual love but they moſt clearly ſhew 
too that criminal act had never happened, 
which they ſo much deſired to prove. 


Had they proved leſs, they had proved 
more to their own purpoſe Had the two - 
lovers remained alone at the Counteſs of 
| DonhofF's—and the witneſs never. gone 
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into the room you, when you heard the 


ſtory, might plauſibly prefume that ſome- 
thing had paſſed—injurious to her huſ- 
band's honour but when the door re- 
mained unlocked and the ſervant en- 
tered the room at two or three different 
times without knocking or giving any 
previous notice - nothing could well have 


paſſed which the two lovers wiſhed might 


not be known. 


And at St. Alban's had it been proved 


the gentleman and lady had been together 


ſome hours — in her bed- chamber — it 
would not have beep ſcandal to ſuppoſe 
the worſt had happened but when the 
watchful ſpy who proved their being to- 
gether in the chamber · for ſo many hours 
— was peeping through a hole in the 
wainſcot convenient for the purpoſe of 
eine all that paſſed — watched every 
motion 


( =] 
motion—and ſaw not any thihg but what 
might paſs between a ſiſter and her brother 
—ſuſpicion's ſelf is forced in candour to 
acquit the lovers, 


-- 


You know how cloſely they were watch- 
ed for many months —You heard the let- 
ters which paſſed between the lovers, 
proving a ſtrong and violent paſſion 


and tho' there was the ſtrongeſt ground 


for jealouſy in the huſband - ou muſt 


have been jealous too - thus to convict 
merely upon ſuſpicion We may allow 
the huſband to judge as looſely. of his 
wife as jealouſy wonld dictate --- but 
you ſaw that all the vigilance of in- 
duſtrious and willing g ſpies.—upon the moſt 
open and incautious lovers could not in 
numberleſs inſtances diſcover the preciſe 
act. that alone could juſtify this charge- 
and ſure J am, if any ſuch had happened 
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in all the various facts. which were laid 
in proof before you you muſt have heard 
the evidence of what alone ſhould fix 
upon your mind the reſiſtleſs conviction 
of the lover's guilt. 


There was no room for ſuch reſiftleſs 
conviction --- but you, like jealous huſ- 
bands---preſuming too that female virtue 
is a bubble---that every woman, be ſhe 
chaſte as ice---as pure as ſnow---will thaw 
and melt with every lover's flame---con- 
ceive tho? nothing paſſed where witneſſes 
could dete&---yet every thing paſſed when 
they were abſent---that juſtified the * 
before you. | 


O happy men l indeed, good men and 
true and have you always found the fair 
ſuch thawing melting creatures? And 


you preſume then, after nineteen trials 
all 


ii ] 
all made in vain had the induſtrious huſ- 
band and his faithful ſpies not miſſed 
the twentieth---they might have found the 
very thing they ſought---O wiſe logicians! 


they were not guilty in the inſtances laid 1 


before you---they were therefore guilty 
when the witneſſes knew not they were 
together A plain and ſimple man can- 
not underſtand this logic---but he con- 
cludes if thoſe who watched the lovers 
proved no fact in all the meetings whereon 
to ground this charge---the -lovers meant 
not any miſchief---and if they meant not 
any miſchief at theſe times - all other 
meetings might be full as harmleſs. 


And don't you know, firs-- that when 
men preſume --- where juſtice, honour, 
humanity and candour are their guide. 
the bias always leans to innocence ?---, 
Law divine and human exact it of you--- 
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L xiv ] 
The faſhion of the times demand it of 
you---The free and eaſy intercourſe ſub- 
fiſting now between the ſexes---require the 
ſtricteſt proof and moſt reſiſtleſs abſolute 
conviction in a charge like this or every 
woman which you meet -however modeſt, 


chaſte and virtuous. may, by preſuming 
wights like you be found a baſe perfi- 
dious adultreſs In one you thus condemn 
the whole. | # 


I am glad you heſitate I hope, before 
we part you will be convinced And now 


| I've put the lady whom I propoſed to 
bring before you into the very ſituation in 
which you ſaw her with the witneſſes eyes 
—T've ſtated every fact diſcloſed to you 
to guide your judgement in the charge 
as you preſumed on things which paſſed 

| | at 


dt ai 
if received by them as proofs of guilt—" | 
| they may convict the innocent. i 


We ſay, e the ahn 00 is true 
or falſe it matters not—becauſe the ne- 
ceſſary preciſe act not being proved and 
the jury preſuming on facts not before 

them on the ſide of guilt - the author” 
has a right to preſume on facts not laid 
before them in favour of innocence. 


In doing this, he has found it * 
ſary to frame his characters in a way 
the beſt to ſerve his preſent purpoſe 
without regard to truth—as will be ſeen _ 
in almoſt every portrait he has penciled 
—His view was general, not perſonal— 
and as he aimed not to flatter any party 
whom he has put in favourable lights 
he never meant the leaſt reflexion where 
the characters for the purpoſe of his de- 
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L Vini “ 
ſign are placed in a ne makes 
them odious And as the reader will diſ- 
cover moſt of the characters appearing 
in the following ſcenes are fancied perſons 
- the author hopes the whole will be, as 
in truth it is, received as fiction ex- 
cepting as to what appeared in 3 
* the trial. 
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Innocent Adultreſs. 


SECT. * OT 
EN Wark. no matter > 


lived a gentleman named Courtly— | 


by birth and perſonal merit almoſt 
equal to any but in his circumſtances 


rather too confined.— He was, however, 


the envy of his neighbours in poſſeſling 


three daughters, the moſt beautiful and the 


beſt accompliſhed in the whole country. 


| Tho? we fay his fortune was not very 


large, it was more owing to the luxury 


Vor. I. B- - 2 
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of the times than the ſeantineſs of his 


patrimony, that Mr. Courtly was not 


accounted rich. It was a cuſtom then 
in England (which tho' free in every 


other reſpect, has ever been an abſolute 


flave to cuſtom) that all men ſhould live 
alike. Whatever plan of living the 
opulent laid dowh for themſelves became 


equally the plan of thoſe of the moſt 


moderate circumſtances. —Vanity leads 
the way to all ranks. —Mr. — muſt 
be included in the general. He lived 
with ſplendour—he could not lay up pro- 
viſions for his children out of ſavings of 


his eftate—a conſideration which pro- 


duced many a figh from the feeling heart 
of Mr. Courtly. 
The great beauty of his children, their 


Sb diſpoſitions and . acknowledged 
- accompliſhments, adminiſtered however 


more comfort to him than his neighbours' 


Had to confole them in the like fituation— 


He faw that beauty alone gave the fair 
a greater choice in the affair of matrimony 
$i | than 


- 
* 


HARRIET 9 
than a large portion —and as he had 
nothing to fear but the chance of his 
daughters remaining ſingle, which did 
not appear likely, he ſubmitted with leſs 
reluctance to the tyrant cuſtom giving 
into every mode of luxury and excels; 


without regard to any other apology, than 


that every body does the ſanme. 

Of the three beautiful daughters of 
Mr. Couttly, Harriet greatly ſurpaſſed 
the reſt, She was the wonder and admi- 
ration of the men, without, as is common 
in ſuch caſes, raiſing the envy of the other 
ſex. Her gentleneſs and ſweetneſs of 


diſpoſition drew out the ſting of this 


female vice, ſeeming on all occaſions ſo 


unconſcious of her charms, and their 


irreſiſtable power over the affections of 
the men, that even her own ſex took. 2 
pleaſure in acknowledging: her, ee : 
beauty. 8 
Where all are admirers; PRA 1 ö 
become ſuitors But Harriet s tho? . . 
not inſenſible to che tender paſſion,” vas 
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perion of Harriet, the encroachments 
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not eaſy to be won. The amorous god 
had many difficulties to encounter, — 
Vanity, to whom Mr. Courtly and all 
his neighbours, as we find, were hum- 


ble votaries, who goyerned both ſexes . 
with an abſolute ſway, muſt be pre- 


fumed to have dominion over ho heart 
of Harriet. 
General example N 0 time con- 


firmed the empire of vanity in this female 


breaſt but even vanity was beautiful in 


the amiable Harriet tho Cupid could 
never tempt her with an offer of love in 
a cottage he did not propoſe to look for 


it in a palace — ſhe wiſhed to ſeek it 


only among thoſe of her own condition 
Fler education, and the inſtructions of her 


father, taught her to conſider in this 


choice, that ſhe Was Mes: Courtly's 
"Caugliter.” $i | 


The miſchievous god, "wo regards 
not wealth or condition in his matches, 
ſeemed determined to revenge, in the 


made 


2 441 11K 8 
made by vanity upon his empire. —If 
ſhe will not ſtoop to a cottage if ſhe 
cannot look ſo low, ſhe ſhall look too 


high, cries the god—and ſlap goes his 


arrow into the liver: of IN; F illemore. 


4 22 


SECT. IT. 


L R D Fillemore was n al Beh | 
as well as one of the firſt nobility. — 
He had conceived an unſurmountable paſ- 
ſion for Harriet He muſt have her, or be 
for ever miſerable. Ile had never yet ſub- 
mitted to any reſtraint, for he had never 
yet known any thing out of his power. 
His fortune and condition had hitherto 

exceeded his moſt extravagant wiſhes— 

but will they command the affections of 
the lovely Harriet ?—No, ſays he—So 
divine a creature, ſurrounded as ſhe muſt 
be with a legion of admirers, muſt have 
fixed her heart long before this—How 

can I expect to ſucceed in any attack, if 
the town is ready to capitulate to my 
REV B 3 enemy? 


6 FARRIERET: 

enemy ?—My title, birth and fortune, 
which never yet have failed me, will not 
aſſiſt me in this enterprize. Harriet can 
command all ſhe muſt have them al- 
ready in her power —at leaſt equal, if 
not ſuperior.— Les, yes, I already ſee 
her in the arms of another, and am 
doomed to eternal my and _ a+” 


While Lord Fillemore was mr raving, 
the door opened—Sir Charles Macaroni 
(fays the ſervant, announcing him) 

In the name of taſte and elegance, 
_ cries Sir Charles, what means all this 
diſorder ?—why, my dear Lord Fillemore, 
you look as wild, diftrefied, and angry 
as my marmouſet, when I take his toaſt 
and butter from him at breakfaſt,” and 
he fancies he has loſt it for ever—Every 
thing about you is in confuſion Every 

thing in the room is out of * 8 
a perfect chaos. 
OMacaroni, replies Lord F r 
1 am loſt—I am undone 


COT — — 


AR RI E. 7 9 
What, have you had ill luck at 
Arthur's, my Lord? —it is fortune # 
guerre you will have better luck an- 
other time if not, you muſt repair your 
eſtate in France or Italy, which we find is 
never known to fail Strange as it may 
ſeem that the French who are ſo poor, or 
the Italians who are {till poorer, ſhould 
be conſidered as the only people to repair 
the ſhattered fortunes of our nobility. - 

You entirely miſtake-the cauſe of my 
preſent misfortune, replied Lord Fille- 
more I am in love—deſj perately in love 
with the fineſt woman in the world—and 
I have loſt her for ever —— — 

Why then, replies Sir Chatles, look 
out for another fineſt woman in the world 
In this town fineſt women in the world 
are as plentiful as prieſts at Rome; and, 
to ſay the truth, my Lord, your fineſt 
woman in the world is the moſt fading 
flower in the garden You' have intfo- 
duced me one day to the fineſt woman in 
the world, no taller than the Venus de 

a * 4 Medieis — . | 


8 ARRI E 
| Medicis—and f in three days. afterwards 
your. fineſt woman in the world is as 
coarſe, tall and. maſculine as a Patago- 
man. II will anſwer for it, the fineſt 
woman in the world that you now ſay you 
have loſt, will be found within twenty- 
four hours in ſome ſhape or other—If 
the' is now tall and majeſtic, I ſhall ſee . 
her then the ſweeteſt little creature alive” 
Door if ſhe is now the moſt regular 
beauty that ever ſat to a painter, I ſhall 
find her the prettieſt black-eyed laughter- 
loving. brunet that ever made a man 
happy.—Come, come, my Lord, tor- 
ment not yourſelf at the wounds given 
from an gyebrow or the tip of an ear — 
To you the ſmalleſt dimple becomes a 
whirlpool or a gulf, into which if you 
are love-ſtruck, you would leap like 
| Curous, or any other mad-man. | 
Peace, good Macaroni, . ſays Lord 
Fillemore---you cannot gueſs the cauſe — 
Then know, my friend, it is a new 
paſſion — a new deſire — what I have 
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HARRIET. 1 
never felt before --- that is the Cauſe | 
of this my preſent diſtraction. I am 
in love, Macaroni—ſeriouſly, ſoberly in 
love. | 
Soberly, cries s Sir Charles—If you are 
thus with the ſober cups of Cupid, what, 
in the name of Liqueur, would you be, 
was he.to give you a cordial no ſtronger 
than what is circulated by the e in 
France after dinner 
| Know, continued Lord F e 1 
am in love, not for a day, but for my 
whole life I burn with a flame that will 
not expire but with my laſt breath. 

Bleſs thy five wits, ſays Sir Charles 
thou art ſtark ſtaring mad - you are abſo- 
lutely ns are a downright 
demoniac 4 

Poſſeſſed I am, indeed, replies Lord Id 
Fillemore—not with a demon, bur an 
angel · the dear, lovely, divine Harriet. 

ſhe has got poſſeſſion of my heart, an 
wing can ſeparate us but drags”. SIE 


/ 
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10 HARRTET. 
O my dear enamorato, continues Sir 
Charles, you are an humble votary too 
of this Harriet —ſhe is a perfect queen 
of hearts—ſhe has acquired what the 
French kings are for ever fighting for— 
the univerſal empire. But are you ſeri- 
ouſly in love with Harriet ?—Are you, 
wha have hitherto been the comminding 
lover, become the humble faitor ? 
Humble! replies Lord Fillemore with 
a figh—O would ſucceſs but follow, and 
I would go barefoot on a pilgrimage to 
Rome 
Aye, get thee to a nunnery, and there 
Fou will de ſure to quench your flame. 
0 Macaroni, did you but know how 
hard it is to love and love in vain— 
you would pity and not inſult me. 
When you will be truly ridiculous, 
Lord Fillemore, you muſt not complain 
you are laughed at.— When a man of 
faſhion encourages a paſſion which is 
only fit for the heart of a green girl, 
* 2 ſwain of ſixteen, he becomes a fit 
g oe} 


i 


object of mirth. Me now did you 


ever ſee me in love? — Was any mem 


ber of our club but yourſelf ever in 
love? — An alderman. may be in love 


with turtle, or languiſh for the charms 


of a John Doree—but a man of true 


taſte and fine ſentiment would as ſbont © 


ſtuff like an alderman as beſtow a ſingle 
thought on the moſt delicate repaſt when 
it is over, —Indeed, my dear Lord Fil- 
lemore, you have often heard me ſay 
you are too groſs in your paſſion for 
women—You think not enough of your- 
ſelf —women are only worth the trouble 
of hunting down by way of amuſement—- 
A true ſportſman cares not a farthing 
for the game when he has got it —You fe- 


verſe the order of things, my Lord To 


a man of nice and delicate feelings, and 
who knows his own merit, there is more 


pleaſure in being admired by one woman 


than in the poſſeſſion of fifry—You ſhould! 
Join and aſſert the dignity of our ſex 


By our negligence and inattention it has 
* 


AER 


— 
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been uſurped by the fair—Softheſs, ten- 
. derneſs, and all the delicate ſenſations, 
by which alone we rational beings are 
exalted above the brutes, have been 
taken from us, and will never be regdiff- 
ed, if we deſert the cauſe For my part, 
J have hitherto been ſucceſsful — The 
women. acknowledge the ſuperiority of 
theſe perfections in me and tho? the. 
admire them nõt in their own ſex, they 
doat upon me for them. Rouſe, my 
dear Lord Fillemore —reſcue your affec- 
tions from the tyrant Harriet, and place 
them upon a worthier object yourſelf 
O torment me not, good Macaroni, 
with the nonſenſical doctrines of our 
club - you know I never could ſubſcribe 
to them theſe Narciſſus notions never 
could go down with me For God's ſake. 
- Jpare my cars the repetition of them at 
this time - I am already ſtretched upon 
the rack of deſpair Pour the balm of 
hope into my wounds —and do not add 
to my t torment by attempting to tear my 
== _ mangled 


HARRIKS . 
mangled limbs from the rack to which 
they are bound Teach me how to gain 
my Harriet, or leave me to languiſh and 
die —Shew me how to drive my rival 

from her heart — | 
"Rival! interrupted Sir Charles—what 
rival? who?—— 
I know not, replied Lord F W ; 
but many there mult be and one, I fear, 
too powerful to ſhake. __ 
Why then, my dear preci pitate Lord 
Fillemore, you have been all this while 
in a dream you have been anticipating .. 


a rival, and fighting with a ſhadow of 


your own creating Courage man; the 
town is all our on — tho' Harriet is 
beſet on all ſides, her heart may ſtill be 
entire — When the. town is aſſaulted 
equally on every ſide, it is in leſs danger 
of a breach than when the powers are 
united and make one joint attack. 
Love, like mine, Macaroni, can 
never endure with patience the delays of 
a fiege—tho* ſhould my Harriet hold 


44 H ARRI E TZ. 
out like another Troy, I ſhould think 
ten years labour too little for her ſake; 
but my heart and body, nay, my ſoul, 
would conſume and periſh in my preſens 
flame in as many months. 
By all that's rational, replies Sir 

Charles, long before that time you might 
as well marry your grandmother — When 
T was but a boy, I thought Menelaus a 
fool for not going home to his own king- 
dom before the war was half over; and 
that Paris was a taſteleſs Jerry to keep 
. Helen till ſhe became an errant beldame, 
and fit for nobody's uſe but her huſ- 
band's If you think to have Harriet in 
your arms before the next moon ſhews 
+ _ you the horns, open a treaty with the 
governor To a man of your condition 
and. eſtate, the moſt ready road to the 
young lady's chamber lies directly thro! 


. the ſtudy of the father — Attack the ears 
5:0 County you'll find that a readier way 


| — heart than thro' her own. 


Thanks, 


H ARRI E 7 | 15 
Thanks, dear Macaroni you revive 
my ſoul I am alive again—Tll not loſe 
a moment — Here, friſeur — dreſs — 
ſhave — chariot—and to Courtly's houſe : 
in an inſtant, : 


SECT, III. 


I* this proxy courtſhip with Mr. 
1 Courtly, Lord Fillemore is unbounded 
in his offers, and lays his whole fortune 
at the feet of Harriet. Mr Courtly, tho* 
flattered by the alliance, is unwilling to 
anſwer for his daughter; and tho' he 
finds the noble Lord abſolutely in his 
power, he ſcorns to make uſe of this 
adyantage to the reproach of his own 
honour. 

He deſired Lord F illemore ould = 5 
ſelf make known his paſſion to Harriet — 
He did not, he ſaid, doubt his ſucceſs; 
but he ſhould be more happy to have 


this buſineſs concluded by the two aun eo 3 


moſt concerned | in it. 
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Lord Fillemore was not long in making 

| known his paſſion to Harriet — The 
warmth with which' he urged his ſuit, 
and the account ſhe received of him from 
her father, left no ſcruple in her mind 
as to the fincerity of his affection She 
was not quite ſo ſatisfied of her own — 
She had often ſeen Lord Filletnore before, 
and had never perceived any ſymptoms 
of love in her mind, or that his appear-. 
ance had raiſed any partiality in her 
favour for him She had never weighed 
the matter with proper attention—She 
began to make a fair eſtimate of his 
Lordſhip's merits —She was ſurpriſed ſhe 
could be blind fo long—where were her 
eyes Title, equipage, grandeur and 
precedence were not forgot. in the. ac- 
count—Mr. Courtly was not wanting, 
and took care that the title, equipage, 
-grandeur and precedence ſhould not 
eſcape the notice of his Harriet — She at 
length began — for ſhe had never yet 
been really in love — to be perſuaded the 
burnt 
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burat with an equal ardour for Lord 


| e Iv. 


12 of glee, and elevated with his 
ſueceſs, Lord Fillemore goes to his 
friend Sir Charles Give me joy, Maca · 
roni, ſays he—1 am bappy—Hartiee. u- 
mine— 
What, 0 ? lays Sir chase 
No confuſion ſeize the lawyers, re- 


plies Lord Fillemore there is no end 


of their delay One ſhould think When 
a man is willing to give all, a lawyer 
need not be long in ſentling the-fomiy of 
receiving it. 
What, all? ſays Sir Charles---She will 
make a glorious widow, when you have 
broke your neck at a five-barr'd gate. 
And have you ſeriouſly ſettled all ka» 
All! replies Lord 'Fillemors--ol is 
too mean a- ſacrifice to my lovely ad 
riet the idol of my foul, 
Vor. I. Cc ey So 
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So things are, ſays Sir Charles there 
is no prudent marriage without a ſettle- 
ment -Cupid, the lawyer, and the divine 
introduce the bride to the temple of 
Hymen---not always in the ſame order 
Things are faid to go right when Cupid 
Joins the heart the lawyer the eftates--- 
the divine their hands but ſometimes. 
the divine is applied to before the lawyer, 
and he follows the little blind god but 
diſeretion, ſays the lawyer, comes too late, 
after Cupid hath put on the chains, and 
the divine hath rivetted them. Vet ſurely 
this is not ſo bad as when the lawyer 
comes firſt, and Cupid cloſes the rear of 
the proceſſion Still how many ſettle firſt, 
marry next, and love at laſt---if they can. 
It is a ſtrange caution not to truſt the 
fortune where the bride will truſt her 
perſon and happineſs for life or ſtrange 
confidence, freely and liberally to beſtow 
the heart and hand where ſhe: fears. to 

riſque a little paultry gold—Little and | 

. indeed will it appear in the ſcales; 

* 6 408 
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H ARRI E T. 19 
of genuine wiſdom . and even Courtly* 
parts with his darling daughter for the life 
of the young Lord F illemore, without a 
thought that this may be a life of miſery. 

When a man, my Lord, ſays Sir 
Charles, looking ſtedfaſtly al him, pro- 
poſes to take a woman for better for 
worſe, ſhe is to be guarded againſt the 
worſe on her part, but 1 Is always n to 
the better. 

Your children, too, will not truſt v0 
you muſt tie up your eſtate .- and if mis-· 
fortunes ſhall diminiſh the ſcanty rem 
nant, you muſt ſtarve till your ſon counts 
twenty one years and then thank him for 
keeping you out of a gaol by conſenting 
that you ſhould have part of e 
fats to ſatisfy your juſt creditors. The 
affections between father and ſon deſcend, 
and do not aſcend--ſay po 
ſon 18 not to truſt you with your on eſtate, 


left your affection ſhould not keep: you 3 
from ſpending it, and he ſhould be leſt i 
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ww MHAARRIE® 
the gratitude and generoſity of your” 


young ſpendthrift of twenty-one, for the 
comforts of life in your old age. ; 
And as to this darling heir that is to 


| keep the bulk of your fortune from you: 


whale you are alive, and to inherit your 
title when you are dead —even he in his 
turn is to ſtarve, if his good mother 
ſhall chuſe to be as long-lived as a dow 
ager.---Your liberal ſettlement will leave 
him nothing but his empty title to ſup- 
port the honour and dignity of his an- 
ceſtors. 

 *Sdeath ! that a man ent ge to | beck 


m the woman he loves wirhour a tur that We 


makes a curſe of a bleſſing. The father 
1s made to curſe the fruit of his embraces, 
as the ruin of his fortune---the child, to 


_ curſe the long life of his father, ho 


keeps from him an eſtate—which the 
lawyers tell him he has a claim to by pur- 
chaſe and not by inheritance He looks 


wich anxious ALY for the death of 2 
Joe 


H ARRI ET. 21 
Jointrels, forgetting the pangs the en- 
dured to give him exiſtence. Tou know, 
my Lord, I would leave the parſon out 
of the train of love---I think the lawyers 
. no means to be admitted I would 
not go between the ſheets with your 
lovely Harriet, if I was to be introduced 
by two ſuch figures of ill- luck theſe 
bride-maids in a gown and a band. 
And is there not to ow a hberal "pw 
money: ? - | 
CTCertainly, replies 155 F e 
peeviſhly, as he walked about the room, 
I Sir Charles was thus exclaiming-— * 
And a ſeparate maintenance too, 1 
warrant you, continues Sir Charles-— 
Not ſo, ſays my Lord--but had he 
aſked it for his daughter, I would have | 
conſented - becauſe a ſeparation is impoſ- 
ſible -I can never ceaſe to love her 
and my unwearied endeavours to pleaſe, 
will, I am confident, ſecure, her, affecti- 
ons for me. 2 


TV - 
* 


Se I wonder: | 


3 AR R T E 2. 
I wonder, methinks, ſays Sir Charles, 
with a ſmile, a man of the world, like 
Courtly, ſhould not think a ſtipulation 
for ſeparate maintenance as neceſſary a 
caution as pin- money 
O!] don't torment me, ba Macaroni, 
ales Lord Fillemore, haſtily---Courtly 
has nothing to do with it---he is as gene- 
rous as his daughter is beautiful---'Tis 
the lawyers all They kill me with de- 
lay] don't know which is worſe, their 
lawyers or mine The firſt don't care 
how much, the latter how little of my 
eſtate is ſettled though I would give 
them all, rather than be kept one day 
from the arms of my lovely Harriet 
This tedious delay is killing, Macaroni. 
Indeed, returns Sir Charles, the grace 
s ſo long before you fit down to the feaſt, 
that, egad T ſhould fear it would grow 
cold if your appetite is even too keen to 
leave you---I ſhould wiſh to fall to in 
the midſt of the grace and then it would 
do, you know, for the purpoſe of fore- 
and-4f.— For 


F 
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For ſhame! Macaroni, you can never 
be ſerious — You would laugh at the 
miſery of your friend, if you ſaw him 
expiring under the ſevereſt tortures r 
Indeed, my Lord, if I ſaw him tick⸗ 
ling himſelf to death, I could not com- 
mand my muſcles at ſo ridiculous a ſight. 


SEC . . oo8208 

(HE lawyers having at length pre- 
pared the way for the prieſt, Lord 
Fillemore and Harriet were in a fe days 
married, with all the pomp, ſplendour 


and magnificence due to his birth and 
fortune. | 


No couple ever lived with area 
matrimonial felicity than Lord and Lady 
Fillemore.---His conſtant” attention was 
employed upon her he never ſmiled but 

when ſhe was. pleaſed --- nothing was 
agreeable to him but what his Harriet 
praiſed-—and any thing which - ſhe diſ- 

2 Op liked 


uf HARRIET. 
liked became his averſion he ſeemed to 
live but for her and without her, life 
would be to him intolerable---O ! happy 
ſtate of matrimony ! --- and this laſted- 
- £06---for a month---an age for a man of 
faſhion to love. WA 
So violent a paſſion as this was or 
like to laſt for ever---and Lord Fillemore 
was too much a man of the world, and 
had too great a ſoul to ſuffer one object 
to poſſeſs it. Lady Fillemore muſt be 
content to ſhare with the turf, the chace, 
and Charlotte's coterie. 


SECT. N 


" ADY Fillemore perceived chin 4 
ration in her lord's behaviour, and - 
bore it with chriſtian patience - conſoling 
herſelf with the imagination that her 
affection for Lord Fillemore was in no 
ee abated---She aſcribed this philo- 
_ſophical refignation to the ſteadineſs of 


| bet own paſſion, which made every thing. 
| Land 


plays, operas, maſquerades, and the mul · 


* 


HARRIET. ug. 
Lord Fillemore did appear right to her, 


becauſe it was Lord Fillemore did it. 
She was not without other conſolati- 
ons---ſhe was {till the admiration of both 


ſexes---ſhe was the firſt at court, at routs,] , 
and all polite afſemblies---ſhe led the. 
faſhions, and gave the bon ton to all 


amuſements---ſhe was happy when Lord 


Fillemore gave her the pleaſure of his 


company---but when he was abſent 


n 
the important buſineſs of the turf or the 
chace, ſhe could while away the tedions 


hours or tedious weeks---and ſometimes 
tedious months --- by the aſſiſtance of 


 tiplied ſcenes of entertainment in the 
great metropolis. 


Tho? Lady Fillemore nk not per- 


ceive that-ſhe had no longer any great 
ſhare in her lord's affections, it was no 


ſecret to the whole town---Her charms, 


which made every man who ſaw her Ws 

willing victim, had no power over the cold, 

the now icy Lord Fillemore. There were 
| | 5 not 
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46 HARRIET. 


not however thoſe wanting in either ſex, 


who would open her eyes, and ſuffer her 


no longer to remain under a deluſion, 
however agreeable, or leſs tormenting at 
leaft, than ſuch unprofitable knowledge.--- 


Among thoſe valuable friends, the Count- 
eſs of D. was by much e indu- 


ſtrious. 
er. VII. 


HE Counteſs of D. was a lively, a 
artful, agreeable young widow of 
e ae prided herſelf upon her 
knowledge of the world, and yet wiſhed 
in ſome things to have every woman as 
knowing as  herſelf---She was greedy of 
admirers, yet never more happy than in 

promoting ſucceſs to the wiſhes of any 


amorous ſwain, tho' ſhe herſelf was not 


the object of them---She was of all women 
the moſt acceptable to Lady Fillemore--- | 
tho* ſhe was almoſt the laſt that Lady 
Fillemore ought to have known, eſpeci- 


* as ſhe had a ſerious quarrel with Lord 


Fillemore 
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 Fillemore---tho' about a trifle.---Her vis 
vacity, gaiety- and good-nature, recom-- 
mended her before others of her ſex to 


Lady Fillemore—whoſe own charac- 
teriſtic was vivacity, gaiety and good- 


nature, joined to a perfectly innocent 


and unſuſpecting mind. 

The failings of her companion were 
not however unknown to Lady F ille- 
more---and had ſhe lived in any other 
age, ſhe would have doubted the pro- 
priety of ſuch a connexion but in her 
days the nice diſtinctions of this kind 


were utterly” exploded. ---The effects of 


evil communication on good manners 
were no longer in the mouths of moraliſts 


or divines - but were turned over to the 


copy- books of pot-hook-making ſchool- 
boys. -- Lady Fillemore had from her 


childhood found herſelf in company that 
were too -polite to exclude perſons for 
differing in ſentiment---and ſhe had never 


conſidered the matter any further, than, 


as ſhe was not obliged to adopt the fal- 


ings 


2  HARRIET. 

ings of her female friend, ſhe was 
under no obligation to drop the con- 
nections She found no inclination to fol- 


low her example. ſhe did not therefore 


ſuſpect the intimacy might work any 
change in her diſpoſition and as Lady 
Fillemore was, like the reſt of the beau 

monde with whom ſhe mixed, an implicit 
* - follower of the world, as it was called, 
Me cultivated the friendſhip of a woman 
that ſeemed-equally careſſed by the moſt 
virtuous . her ſex. 


SECT. VIII. 


OO D Heavens! cries the Counteſs 
| of D. coming in one morning 
while Lady Fillemore was at breakfaſt, 
hat! ſtill a widow, and all alone too? 
If I was a widow, I ought to be all alone, 
my dear Counteſs, ſays Lady Fillemore-— 
but I am not all alone you fee, looking 
down with a madona ſmile upon the in- 
in her lap. 
Well, 


HAIRR TEN 
Well, but where is Lord Fillemore ? 
continues the Counteſs Is he ſtill among 
the lords, grooms, and black-legs. of 
New- Market improving his under- 
ſtanding among the members of that | 
polire coterie, the dos-kennel? 
I heard from him yeſterday, replies 
Lady Fillemore; he has left New-- 
Market, and is going upon a viſit or 
jolly party, as he calls it, to Lord M. 
where he muſt be at four o'clock to- 
morrow preciſely, and would not but be 
punctual for the univerſe - and he con- 
cludes with a promiſe of ſeeing me in two 
or three days 
Lord! Lord! ſays the Counteſs, how: 
theſe huſbands write to their wives 
Is it not enough that he ſhews he can be- 
critically punctual to a jovial appoint- 
ment and can't anſwer for two or three 
days when he is to fix with his wife, but 
he muſt tell you ſo to your face and put 
it down in deliberate black and white? 
Fwonder at your patience, Lady F llemore. EY 
2 My 
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My patience, do you ſ. ay! my dear 
1 am ſo deſirous of pleaſing 
Lord Fillemore, that I hold myſelt 
obliged to any one that would ſhew him 
or me how to make him more happy 
than he is---and if he can find out the 
road himſelf, am I to acknowledge leſs 
obligation to him than to a ſtranger ?--- 
I am perfectly happy myſelf---I am mi- 
ſtreſs of every enjoyment I. figured to 
my own imagination before I married--- 


and as I look upon Lord Fillemore as 


the fountain of theſe bleſſings, ſhould 
not I love the author of my happineſs ?_ 
Well but, my fweet advocate for in- 
ſenſible huſbands! replies the Counteſs, 
ſhould not Lord Filtemofe love you? 

And ſo he does, replies Lady F ille- 
more. 

But in what degree? continues the 


Counteſs not in the lirſt, ſecond, third, 


fourth or fifth degree For firſt he loves 


Gog Magog, Prince of New- Market 
Secondly, F eker, his companion in 


the 


rein 
the chace---Thirdly, Tom Marſhal, his 
rider Fourthly, his bottle Fifthly, his 
friend Macaroni --- Sixthly, Quinze— 
Seventhly, his groom --- Eighthly, his 
favourite pointer - Ninthly, that little 
angel in your lap Tenthly, the young | 
Ducheſs what's-her-name | 

Who ! interrupted Lady. F more, 
with an air of ſarprize.. , 

She, replied the Counteſs, the puppy 
of old Ducheſs---O! I have it, Beau 
Germain — and then Eleventhly, you, I 
believe, my dear Harriet, may come in 
for the gleanings of his affections. | 

O fie] you wicked creature, cries Lady 
Fillemore, how you let looſe your rattling 
imagination againſt my lord and maſter--- 
I confeſs to you, his regard and atten-. 
tion for many of which you mention, 
has not eſcaped my notice. ut my love 
for him is too fixed to leave room for a 
ſingle reflexion that would give me an 
unworthy. opinioꝑ of him When he is 


abſent, I ſuppoſe him rr I re- 
I ſolve * 


2 
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Ir. 
ſolve to try every means in my power, 
which you know are very many, to make 
myſelf ſo till he returns. Vou are ſen- 
fible, my dear, a lady of faſhion need 
not mope in this metropolis---eſpecially 

while the gay and lovely Counteſs of D. 
is there---and what right have I to expect 
more of my huſband's company than 
falls to the ſhare of any lady within the 
circle of St. James's --- except one? 
ſhould be miſerable if he withdrew his 
love from me- but I do not look for an 
apron-ſtring huſband---I never dreamt of 


the eternal billing and cooing---the love 


and dove of two imaginary turtles---I am 
perſuaded, and I am determined to re- 
main ſo, that Lord Fillemore loves 
me with equal truth, if not with the 
ſame rapture as he profeſſed when he was 
only a lover---Let us therefore drop the 
_ diſcourſe And tell me what you think 


of my maſquerade-dreſs---is it well fan- 


cied?---do you think 1 ſhall make a N 
Dian * 
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It is your own fault if you don't-- 
replies the Countels. 
How ſo? returns Lady Fillemore? 
You have nothing to do, ſays the 
Counteſs, but make a fine branching 
ſtag of your huſband---and let his own 
dogs tear him to n like another | 
Actæon. | 
For ſhame ! my dear W you 
make me angry---I proteſt TIl leave the 
room if you name, or even hint at Lord 
Fillemore any more Oh, the coach I ſee 
is at the door — you ſhall. go, my dear, 
with me and my little angel here, to * | 
an airing ; in the park. _ 


SECT. IX. 


N a * days Lady Nn called 
upon the Counteſs of D. in the even- 
ing - and finding her at home Well, 
ſaid ſhe, of all wild creatures, you are 
the moſt difficult to be found, my dear 
Counteſs there have I been hunting 
Vol. I. 3 vou 


34 r 
you up and down the rooms at Carliflfe 
for this hour, and might as well look 
for the twenty thouſand pound yu in 
the firſt lottery- office. 

Or your huſband in your own bed- 
chamber, interrupts the Counteſs. js 
Fold your rattling tongue, continues 
| Lady Fillemore---and as I did not ſuc- 
ceed in my ſearch there; I reſolved to ſeek 
you at home. | 
Home, cries the Glenna would 
have been the laſt place where you would 
have fought your dear loving Lord F Il 
lemore. 

Go, go, indeed you are vefy naught = 
my dear Counteſs---Come,, let us' go to 
Carliſle---Lord L. and the Ducheſs of M. 
expect us, according to promiſe---I whip- 
ped into a chair to come here, but we 
will return in your coach---Come, my 
dear, let-us go---but I did not lee your 
coach at the door. 

No, anſwers the Counteſs, for this 


Prince intends me the honour of a viſit 
this 


8 


AR R I E 2. Be. - 
this evening---He has expreſſed a defire 
to ſee the pattern of the tambour waiſt- 
coat I was fo whimſical as to promiſe ' 
to work for his Highneſs. 


Good evening then to you, my dear 


Counteſs, fays Lady Fillemore---I will 
haſten to the company that expects us; ; 
and ſhall I make your excuſes ? 2 
Indeed, indeed, ſays the Counteſs, _ 
you ſhall not ſtir---I am convinced the 
Prince will have more pleaſure in ſeeing 
you than fifty patterns of tambour and 
you ought, if your mind's eye was not 
as dull as your natural is bright and 
Piercing, to have more joy in the Prince's 
company than in any man alive. 
What, than my huſband's | ? _ Lady 
Fillemore ? 

Why, you have ſo little of your huſ- 
band's company, replies the Counteſs, 
that you are hardly a fit Judge of ies 
value. 
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36 HARRIE T. 


Thanks for your raillery, continues 


| Lady Fillemore---but why ſhould I thus 
prize the Prince's company? 


Becauſe you mult ſee, ſays the Count- 


eſs, that of all women alive, he ſeems the 
moſt ſolicitous to pleaſe you.---You can- 
not ſee, my ſweet Lady Fillemore, that 
every 
thought when you are by, is directed to 


look, geſture, word and even 


vou.—1 know very little about his reli- 
gion, but I believe if he has any, vou 
are his divinity---Nay, don't frown, you 
cannot be totally blind to all this, tho“ 
you don't, ungrateful as you are, treat 


him with an equal degree of attention 
with other men When others are aſſail- 
ing your ear with impertinent ſmall talk, 
-as they are pleaſed themſelves to ſtile it, 
you might almoſt paſs for a coquette, if 
one did not know you-- but to the Prince 
you are on every occaſion a more odious 


charafter, an arrant prude. 
I confeſs, replies Lady F lemons, 


whether 1 it is owing t to his more exalted 


ſtations 


4 | 
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ſtation, or any other cauſe, 'I find in 
myſelf leſs eaſe and freedom in the pre- 
ſence of the Prince than of any body 
elſe but I am concerned that you or 
any one ſhould perceive it Ie is far 
from my inclination to ſhew any parti- 
cular reſerve and it would be an ili 
requital for the Prince's politeneſs, if I 


did not return it with; a diſtinguiſhed 


attention. 110 382 2 | 


This diſcourſe was. interrupesd * the 
Prince entering the room . This is more 
than you promiſed, my dear counteſs, ſays 
the Prince - when you kindly received 
my Invitation did not believe ou 

intended me this double pleaſure.—.Do 
you know that my viſit is in fact to offer 
my humble ſervice to wait upon you to 
the maſquerade on Friday ? Lady H. has 
promiſed to be of our party---and may 

I hope, turning to Lady Fillemore, ta 
have the honour of CY your 125 
1 ? | £890. 
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I' am concerned I cannot accept of 
the honour, anſwered Lady F x im 
but I am. engaged to go with a party 


from my own houſe, and Lord Fillemore 


is to make one of the company. 
If you are not to go to the maſque- 
rade, ow the Counteſs, till Lord Fille- 


more is your Chaperone, you may ſend 


back your dreſs to Paulin---and deter- 
mine, inſtead of appearing in the cha- 
racer of Diana, to ſpend your evening 
at home in your nurſery---or do penance 


at Lady Midnight's rout --- among the 
decrepid ſquare-toes and formal dow- 


agers, who rail at maſquerades---and hold 
it a crying fin to be out of their houſes 


after twelve o'clock---unleſs — or qua- 


drille is the apology. 
Tou will be merry, ſays Lady Fille- 
more, but I have his promiſe under his 


oon hand, my dear Counteſs---and will 


anſwer for his keeping his word. 
If my ſteward, replies the Counteſs, 


| was to my me no better bills, indorſed 


with 


 _HARFRIESD 7 WD 
with no better names, I fear my rent 
would be but poorly paid.---Indeed, my 
dear, theſe promiſſory notes of Lord Fil- 
lemore are not worth a farthing---and 
with me they will not paſs. more current 
by your ladyſhip's indorſement--- You 
know very well I have feen three or four 
of his letters, fixing different days for 
his return---and tho repeatedly: diſap- 
pointed, you are credulous enough to 
truſt him. Aſſure yourſelf, my dear, 
buſineſs of the greateſt importance, as it 
has hitherto detained him from you, will 
again prevent his coming. I can fancy 
to myſelf twenty important reaſons that 
may detain him he may be gone fifty 
miles to ſee a new breed of beagles or 
perhaps a gew hunter---or he may be 
obliged to return to New-Market, to be 
preſent at a private trial between Gog 
Magog and his laſt filly---In ſhort, I can 
ſee as many reaſons to keep him from 
you the next ſix veel, as detained lim 
the laſt. | 
D 4 To 
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Io me it ſeems ſtrange, ſays the 
= Prince, that Lord Fillemore ſhould be 
be the only man in the world that does not 
ſee he is the moſt of any man in the world 
to be envyed. 
Does not your Royal Highneſs ſee, 
fays Lady Fillemore, that almoſt every 
man of faſhion follows the like amuſe- 
ment---with equal aſſiduity and perſe- 
verance as my lord; and can I blame 
him for a conduct in which he is not 
ſingular? e 

I do not preſume, ſays the Prince, to 
paſs any cenſure upon Lord Fillemore--- 


particular, as none of thoſe whoſe exam- 
ple he follows, have a Lady F illemore to 
wait their return. 
Why, my Lord, ſays 8 Counteſs, 
this Lady Fillemore is as much in fault 
as her huſband---the more he neglects 
her, the more ſhe defends him.---She is 
A oy ſpanicl—I am almoſt per- 
ſuaded 


4 


but I confeſs, I think his conduct rather 


LY 
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ſuaded to think if he was to beat her, 
ſhe would like him the better, 

He never will, I preſume, ſays the 
Prince, take that meaſure to improve 
her ladyſhip's affections for him --Iwould 
to heaven I could find ſo charming an 
advocate for my imperfections; tho“ I 
could never find it in my heart to furniſh. 
any occaſion for the diſplay. of ſuch 
goodneſs.---But, ladies, if I am not to 
be honoured with both your companies, 
will you let me wait upon you to- mor- 
row to take your opinion upon my 
dreſs ?--You promiſed me, my dear Count- 
eſs, the further aſſiſtance of your fancy, 
and if Lady Fillemore will honour me 
with her's, I ſhall think my dreſs will 
exceed any in the rooms. 


SECT. - 


HARRIET, 


8 E CT. X. 
HEN the Prince took his leave--» 


if ever there was a man in love, 
fays the Counteſs of D. ---you have made 
a conqueſt of that young Prince's heart 
Did you ever ſee ſuch confuſion as upon 
his entrance---his eyes---his tongue---and 
every geſture manifeſted the diſtreſs of 
2 lover Tho the pleaſure of ſeeing you 
here was ſtrongly painted in his counte- 
nance---you muſt haye ſeen the mixture 
of diſtreſs in his mind, from the tremor 
that diſcoyered itſelf in every joint---I 
could ſcarce refrain from ſmiling, to find 
this agreeable ſurprize produce ſo ridicu- 
lous an effect Did you not ſee his eyes 
rivetted upon you the whole time he was 
here ?- Ves, you did ſee it---tho* I can- 
not {wear that your eyes were fixed upon 
him for a ſingle moment---conſcious as 
you were how his eyes were employed.--- 
Indeed, my Lady Fillemore, you was as 
_ ridiculous 


IRR 
ridiculous as the Prince - your colour 
went and came ſeveral times while he 
was preſent and now, if you do but 
look in the glaſs, you will fancy you 
have laid on the rouge as thick as Lady 
Vermilion—I proteſt you ought both to 
acknowledge my humanity in ratling as 
I did—that you might not ſee a ridicu- 
lous ſcene in which you were the prin- 
cipal characters — repreſenting as you did, 
a pair of true lovers. | 

'How can you, my dear Cone 
ſays Lady Fillemore, amuſe yourſelf 
with ſuch wickedneſs ?— What pains you 
take to perſuade me of hat neytz has, 


or can happen !—The Prince, like other © 


young men, loves a little flirtation with | 
filly young women—but it would be 
ſtrange if every temale to whom he pays 
a compliment, or is more than ordinary 
civil, from whim or a particular flow of 
good ſpirits, ſhould flatter herſelf ſhe 
had made an impreſſion on his heart— 
Lam ſure, had I reaſon to ſuppoſe it ſo 
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at preſent, I would not go to-morrow 
with you to fee his dreſs. 
Well done, Lady Fillemore ! it is now 
very clear, I inſiſt upon it, that you are 
both in love The Prince invited us to 
his houſe, but his mind was ſo fully 
employed on another ſubject, that he 
forgot to wait for your anſwer, and yours 
was equally ſo to give him any—as 
mine was in obſervation on you both, 
and you do not now recollect that we 
made him no promiſe to go. 

Surely, fays Lady Fillemore, you don't 

ſeriouſly believe that the Prince diſcovers 
any thing in my behaviour that ſhould 
give him reaſon to judge of me with 
tvity—I am not conſcious, my dear, 
that I act in any degree different to him 
from what I do to other men I hate a 
reſtrained condudl, and ſhould be ſorry 
to go into the other extreme—and I ab- 
hor the idea of bringing any diſhonour 
upon my lord—and I ſhould be no lels + 

NF if I furniſhed any real matter for 

| ſandal. — | 


HARRIES. -” 
ſcandal. —You and I have often differed, 
my dear Counteſs, on this ſubject but 
I muſt repeat, that if love and gratitude 
to my lord were not ſufficient guardians 
to my virtue, the notion of forfeiting 
the bleſſings I now enjoy, and the con- 
tempt of our own ſex, that in this 
country frequently follows a ruined re- 
putation, will be a ſufficient reſtraint 
upon any woman that is not a fit patient 
for Bedlam.---I cannot feel the force of 
your arguments ſo frequenty urged by - 
you, that many eſcape detection---fome 
huſbands are perfect Frenchmen or Ita- 
lians---and that the number of the guilty 
who are diſcovered is ſo great as to keep 
their fellow-ſufferers in countenance--- 
J am confident the reaſoning will have 
no weight with me, and I moſt fincerely 
commulerate thoſe unhappy companions 
of ours who do not concur with me in 
this opinion. 1 

Why, you would make an excellent 
country parſon, Lady Fillemore, replies 


. 
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che Counteſs- This would be moſt in- 


ſtructing diſcourſe in a pariſn- church 
you would make the young wenches 
moſt dutiful and affectionate wives---and 
Ralph, Roger and John will be much 
' obliged to you for your ſarmont. | 
n 

I two days Lord Fillemore returns to 

town not indeed in the beſt humour, 
for he had met with a diſappointment at 
New- Market -The truth is, he had loſt 
a very conſiderable ſum of money. but 
that did not give him half the uneaſineſs, 
as he received from the reflexion that his 
favourite horſe Invincible ſnould be beat 
hollow --- However, as he had not ſeen 
Lady Fillemore fo long, he was fo ex- 
ceeding polite as to dine at home, and 
treat her with a Z2e-g-ttte---He aſſured 
her he had a thouſand things to tell her. 
Her ladyſhip was very happy, and 
_ aſked him a thouſand queſtions at dinner, 
| both 
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both as to the pleaſure he had received in 
his journey, and as to the ſtate of his 
health. | 

But, my deareſt lord, fays ſhe, after 
dinner, you have forgot to aſk after your 
ſweet little boy --- Do, Thomas, order 

Suckle to bring him down—— 
And do you hear, Thomas, adds my 
lord, tell Harry to bring that little puppy 
that was ſent here by Sir George Chace 
It is the beſt-bred thing, my 8 that 
ever joined a pack. 6 | 

Lord Fillemore appeared vaſtly pleaſed 
with his little fellow as ſoon as he was 
brought in, and gave him two or three 
affectionate kifſes---and the child being 
foon after ſent out of the room, and Sir 
George Chace's preſent introduced by 
the ſervant, he kiſſed and ſlobbered the 
little animal for half an hour---and then 
his lordſhip fell faſt aſleep on the couch 
with the puppy in his arms---leaving her 
ladyſhip at leiſure to contemplate; the 
8 of a conjugal ſtate, or to * 


* 2 15. 
8 
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if ſhe thought it better, what thouſand 
things her lord had to ſay to her, if he 
had not fallen aſleep. SF % 


In came to her relief my lord's bro- 
ther Save you, my dear ſiſter, ſays 
he- don't diſturb my brother for me 
let him ſleep on — But what is that lies 
ſmothering in his arms there, and he is 
ſtifling with affection—-It is not bl urely 
his little boy? 

No, replies my lady---it is a puppy 
of the fineſt breed imaginable —ſent him 
by Sir George Chace. 

O! I recolle& the promiſe, ſaid Mr. 
Fillemore—upon my word, he is a more 
extraordinary dupe to dogs and horſes 
than JI ever met with—The folly and 
_ abſurdity of the whole jockey club is 
not, when put together, equal to his — 
his health ſuffers daily by the fatigue 
he undergoes —he allows himſelf no time 
to ſleep but what he ſnatches in this 


manner —he i is in every reſpect leſs care- 
08 


HARRIET. 39 
ful of his, conſtitution than he uſed to 
be—he gives up his whole attention and 
fortune to horſes and dogs—and his in- 
fatuation increaſes every day—He cannot 
now converſe neither—upon any other 
ſubject but theſe animals and muſt in a 

— time loſe all his acquaintance—ex- _ 
cept grooms or jockeys, —[T ſee your 
diſtreſs, my dear ſiſter, at theſe thingg— - 
and feel moſt ſincerely for 2 as indeed | 
I I do for him. 

At the cloſe of this diſcourſe; in which 
his lordſhip bore a part with the mukic'sf 
his noſe, coffee” was brought in —_ 
ſoon after he awoke. + 

What! my brother here! ſaid Kart 

I hope you are not wn are 
Mr. Fillemore. | 5 

Only fatigued, continues bb hind: 
ſhip — Tis inconceivable what a ſcene f 
hurry and confuſion I haye paſſed through 


within theſe fix weeks — What with the | 


races —private matches - nocturnal trials 


among my own horſes— then joining our 8 
Vor. I. E bunt, 
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1 555 85 . unt, Which drinks very freely, oo 


 know—with ſeveral intermnadiate vilits, 
where we have had excecdinę F 
 —Fhave ſcarce ey one regular night's L 
-reſt ſincg I. 
Lxcjoie;” en 9 ae brother, ſaid 
. Ii reg. that YOR-are returned to 
your | Peaceful kpwe. 2, SG 
1 viſh it vas in my power, ſays Lord 

F illemore, >; ind n ſelf for TA * 
days — but I am under a nęceſſity of 
ſetting "out. to-morrgw by four o'clock, 
as I have a young fol in trgining at 
New Market, that Will prog 5 Manage- 
ment will win the whole world —I can- 
not therefore be abſent, and Lam afraid 

T muſt renew theſe journies every fort. 
night for ſome time, + 9 
While he was utterigg theſe. words, 
as he fat with his eyes fixt upon the tea- 
table—his head reclined ſomewhat to 
the right ſhoulder—his lips cloſed, but 
pouted out as far as he could ſtretch 


4. 
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them—his forehead knit—and his * 
brows lowring— 
Bure, my dear lord, cries Lady Fille! 22 
wore, you do not think of wann FD 
_ _ {o ſoon ? Payer 
But he was too intent upon the i im- 
portant buſineſs which: was to carry him 
to New-Market, to hear any voice but 
that of a groom for Tom coming in 
immediately, and aſking if the young 
puppy was to be led to New- Market by 
one of the boys that was to ain 
the morning e 
No, ſays he, it is too young t to tra- 
vel— its life is too valuable to be riſqued' + 
—No—it ſhall go with me in the chatſe— 
and here, Tom, do you know what mare 
that bay filly was out of ?. 12 5 
Out of Black Moll, Gays Tom. i 
What horſe was the Godolphin's colt 
go by, continues his lordſhip? 
Out of Bajazet, replies Ton. 
By G- 4, continues Lord Fillemore, 
7 have the beſt ſtud in, England, han't I. 
Tom? E 2 No- 


* 
1 


ARI. 
Nobody ſo good, my lord. 
Nobody, ſays Lord Fillemore, will 
have any horſes to run but me very ſoon. 

Then you'll win every thing, my lord, | 
FA Tom, 

True, Tom, ſays my lord—L ſhall 

beat the whole world out of the courſe 
And then he returned into his brown 

2 

Tom left the 0 Fillemore 
looked angry — Lady Fillemore was 
grieved—and this ſcene continued till 
my lord ſtarted up on a ſudden—rung 
the bell—ordered a chair— afraid he 


= .- tad forgot an engagement of the utmoſt 


eonſequence —and begged his brother 
would excuſe him—His brother ſeeming 
to doubt the viſit of conſequence, and. 


my lady's eyes indicating a wiſh that he 


. would give her more of his company— 

Yes, ſaid my lord, it is an abſolute 
promiſe to meet my Lord L——, to 
match my Babram's next coli againſt 


CE Dy. | 
+ BI „ The 
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The char being. n u 
withdrew. 


Good heavens, my dear ſiſter, cries 
Mr. Fillemore—how it concerns me to 
be an eye-witneſs of this ſtrange beha- 
viour—it appears to grow worſe and _ 
worſe every day—his behaviour of t&-, 
night is little ſhort of lunacy | 

I hope, replies Lady Fillemore, we 
you have ſeen this evening is only the 
effect of a great hurry of ſpirits c a- 
ſioned by his late fatigues. I confeſs 
1 did with he wight bans ron OR 
upon to have ſtaid at home to-ni 


. and I was more particularly happy 74 
your coming in, as it might be⸗ 


of engaging him to ſtay. 
Why did you nat then, W/E ſiſter, 


uſe your influence over him to ſtay? 
O! my good brother, replies Lady 
Fillemore, there was a time—but alas! 


2 very ſhort time indeed—that I had 2h 


the influence you mention —I ſoon found 
E 3 - that 
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that influence -diminiſh—an at length 
totally gone. — I have ever made%is will 
the rule of my conduct and when I 
diſcovered: that he choſe to be governed 
by his own will alone, I determined 
never to interpoſe any wiſh of mine.— 

J flatter myſelf I am ſpeaking to one 


who knows the truth of what I am fay- 


ing—when 1 declare that 1 have ever 
Seen as happy in conſulting his incli- 
nations, as I ſhould have been had I 


continued miſtreſs of my own—and in- 


deed,” the only anxiety which I have 
Jaboured to keep from the world, has 


been, that of late I could not diſcover 


His inclination or his wiſh—He 1s grown 
Ao indifferent to me that every endea- 
vour of mine to pleaſe, meets with cold- 
«neſs and neglect—I cannot, and I have 
tried my own heart with the utmoſt 
impartiality, diſcover that his coldneſs 


| and indifference is owing to any thing 
m my conduct but I never yet expe- 
. Fenced a ſcene equal to that wherein 


114 2 T you 


HARRIE T. 55 
you have been a witneſs .I confeſs, 1 
never was touched fo nearly as I am at 
preſent . This unmerited contempt ſtings + 
me tothe ſoul--but yet Iam willing to hope 
it is only the effect. of his diſordered ſpi- 
rits—ſtill I hardly know what to thin 

It concerns me mueh, anſwers Mr. 
| Fillemore, to find you have ſo real a 

cauſe of complaint I am convinced his 
behaviour is not owing to any accuſation 
he would bring againſt you—but entirely 
to the poſſeſſion ,his horſes and other 
amuſements have taken of his while 
eg; and attention. . 


25 After ſupper Mr. Fillemore took leave 
of his ſiſter with the ſtrongeſt expreſſions 
of aflection, and ſhe ebticed to reſt, — 
La the morning ſhe found Lord Fillemore 
had come home at four o'clock, and ſet 
off in his chaiſe for New- Market. 
Lady Fillemore at breakfaſt again 
reyolved in her mind the treatment of 
the preceding night and the manner of 

= E a 
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his lordſhip's quitting town after ſo long 
an abſence, did not in any degree apo- 
logize for the inſults received In the 
midſt of theſe reflexions in comes the 


„ 


| SECT. XII. 
W. all alone already, ſays the 
Counteſs of D. and your lord re- 
turned but yeſterday ?—I came in hopes 
of ſeeing you the morning after your 
, wedding-day. - « 
My wedding-day ? replies Lady F One 
more 
Tes, wedding- day, repeats the 8 
eſs I was convinced Lord Fillemore 
. you were ever 
married, by ſo long an ps on 
I imagined he would be glad to find fo 
beautiful a woman was his wife—and 
21 J expected to have found him more than 
_ ordinary gay at breakfaſt. | 
lt was my wedding: day, replies Lady 
Fillemore—1 am a mourning bride— 
- for 
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for my lord arrived yeſterday noon 
went to the jockey club at nine re- 
turned home at four this morning - and 
then whipt into his poſt chaiſe, which 
was by orders ready at the door, and is 18 
by this time at New-Market. 

O the brute! O the inſenſible clod! 
cries the Counteſs—By the ſweetneſs of 
revenge I ſwear, if a pair of horns were 
to be found within the four ſeas, he 
ſhould nor live twenty-four hours but he 

ſhould but with a bull. - 

It is a match of conſequence, rej 
Lady Fillemore, that obliged him to go. 

Surely, my dear, ſays the Counteſs, 
a match of the greateſt confetuetity 
thould have tempted him to ſtay—Nay, 

in good faith, he is not your haſband— 
he is to all intents and purpoſes married 
to a brood-mare—and the affectionate 
creature is gone to cheriſh his partner 
J vow and ſwear a brood mare is to 
good for him I would have him coupled 
with one of his own hounds, and let 
I | him 
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58 HARRIET. 
him ſpend his days, like an rie 
creature as he is, in the dog-kennel. 
Indeed, my dear Counteſs, ſays * 
Fillemore, I do not feel the fame un- 
eaſineſs at your accuſations as I uſed— 
A longer cotifſe of unkind treatment 
than * ever yet confeſſed to you, fol- 
lowed by this laſt proof of his total 
want of regard for me, has made me 
almoſt indifferent whether -F ſee him 
again—Piqued and exaſperated as I am 
at his contemptuous treatment of me, 
whom I cannot now help thinking, my 
dear Counteſs, he more than deſpiſes— 
I am more hurt for the ſake of my 
little fellow here—Would you believe 
it—the infatuated man ſet his angel of 
a boy, that I am convinced he loves as 
much as he can any thing that wears a 
human ſhape, below the loweſt of all 
beings, a puppy When I ordered the 
child to be brought down, though he 
ſhewed no objection to his coming, he 
—_— a whelp ſent him to-day by Sir 
George 
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George Chace c be brought in at the 
ſame ti en his brother came 


in, he ſaw hit A efleep on the couch, 
with his darling hot his child don't 
miſtake me, ſweet Ccuneſs — but the 
blind puppy in his hugging arms. : 
I wiſh he might never have any thing 
elſe to hug as long as he lives, replies the 
Counteſs—if I was not in doubt whether 
he would not be as happy as he deſires. 
Indeed, my dear Counteſs, I am more 
angry at this inſult to my little boy, 
than that he ſhould give his Babram or 
brood mare a preference to me. 

O' my conſcience! he is a pere 
Houyhnhm, cries the Counteſs Come, 
come, Lady Fillemore, you carry your 
reſentment too far—If you could call 
in the advice of a divine — in your 
diſtreſs if you could conſult Dr. Swift, 
he would recommend, Whatever may 
be your provocation, that you call not 
your lord and maſter out of his name— 
Lord Filtemore is a Yahoo—a perfect | 

4 | Yahoo; 5 
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60 ARRI E T. 
Lahoo; and ſince you have taken the 
part of the accuſer, permit me to be 
his advocate I muſt inſiſt that the ado- 
ration he pays to the ſuperior order af 
beings, the Houyhnhms, proves him to 
have arrived at the perfection of Ta- 
hooiſm— He has had the call, as Dr. 
Whitefield fays. 

But to be ſerious, 3 
Fillemore, don't you ſee that I was right 
when I told you lately that his affection 


for his child was in the ninth degree, 


and that for you in the eleventh ? _. 
Indeed, my dear ſagacious friend, I 
was at that time too much convinced 
of your penetration,— but I ſtruggled 
not to ſee what I ſo ardently wiſhed not 
to exiſt—I lived in hopes of his eyes 
being in time opened, and that he would 
return to that life in which we were both 
happy for a few months—but now, my 
dear, I have his affections in no degree 
at all; by heavens, I wonder how he 


poſſeſicd mine lo long 1 


* 
.F 


Well 
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Well then, Lady Fillemore, ſince you 
are ingenuous enough to allow that I was 
right in marſhalling the order of your 
lord's affections, I am encouraged to 
declare my opinion, that you NEVET WAS 
in love in your life. 

Encouraged indeed ! replies Lady Fil. 
lemore—you ſeem to have courage to 
fay any thing What! did I never love 
Lord Fillemore ? Could I bear all the 
inſults, coldneſs and cruel neglect, if 
I did not love him? 

Your bearing theſe inſults, colineſs 
and cruel negle& with ſo much refigna- 
tion and patience, ever raiſed my ado- 
ration of your prudence and good tem- 
per but convince me, my dear Lady 
Fillemore, that you was not in love. 

Why then did I marry him, lays Lady 
Fillemore ? 

I won't tell you, replies the Count- 
eſs—Tho' I know you had whole troops 
of humble ſervants—and-many of con- 

dition too—had you _ of equal rank 
and fortune ? If 


n you almoſt make me think 
25 1 don't 1 would not have married one 
of the Blood Royal, if his perſon was 


with this deception. 
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If I know myſelf, replies Lady Fil- 


diſagreeable to me This ever appeared 
to me the moſt odious proſtitution. 


But, Lady Fillemore, continued the 


Counteſs, may not a woman give her 
hand to a peer of the firſt fortune, with 


a perſon not diſagreeable, without pro- 


ſtitution or love Nay, the perſon may 


be good and the accompliſhments not 
mean and if you pleaſe, you may like 


the match but ſtill I will not allow 


you to be in love —I never cenſured your 


choice in Lord Fillemore — and for a 
ſhort time after your marriage, thought 


you the happieſt couple in town — It 


was manifeſt he loved you — and no 
mortal could diſcover that you did not 
burn with an equal paſſion — You thought 


ſo yourſelf—and it has been his fault 


that you did not go down to your grave 


There 
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There is a great difference, my dear, 
between liking and loving though 
they often appear the ſame — and are 
conſidered as ſynonimous terms - they 
produce, too, frequently the very ſame 
effects - but liking comes in through the 
head — and love enters at the heart 
You like from reaſon and reflexion 
but you love from inſtinct, and without 
reflexion — Had Lord Fillemore been 
propoſed to you without title or fortune; 
you would not have married him, I am 
confident—you had offers more agree- 
able as .to perſonal accompliſhments— 
tho? I dont ſay they were any way want- 
ing in him— When the addition of title 
and fortune were thrown into the ſcale; 
and Lord Fillemore was propoſed. to 
you, 1t was not long before you could 
anſwer the queſtion —thould you ike 
Lord Fillemore for your  huſband2.— * 
I leave it to nice ſpeculatiſts to ſeparate 

the perſon from the huſpand After the 
addition of title and fortune, gu ſaw” 


33 5 Led 
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and you then liked what was before in- 
different to you — but you could not 
love Love feeds not upon the ſickly 
food of title or riches Love hungers 
and thirſts after more ſubſtantial nou- 
riſhment—For you to like Lord Fille- 
more, he muſt keep his honour and 
_ eſtateg—but did you once love him, they 
might take his title, and confiſcate all 
his fortune— but they could not ſtir 
your affeftions—Love has but one ob- 
ject—it is a ſimple paſſion—a celeſtial 
flame—that only lives by food divine— | 
In ſhort, it is 
What I find now I have never felt, 
interrupts Lady Fillemore—and to ſay 
the truth, plain humble Iking, ſuch as 
you have juſtly deſcribed mine for Lord 
Fillemore, could it continue till our 
. ſeparation by death, would have been 
ſufficient for my purpoſe. 
O no! cries the Counteſs, had you 
once _ the god within you had you 
eve 


HARRIET, 6 
ever burnt with. this celeſtial flame— 


had you ever been enrapt in this divine 


extaſy—you could not, my dear Lady 
Fillemore, talk thus coolly What, my 
dear Count — continues fhe, with tears 
guſhing from her eyes—did I not bear 


for thee ?— What chme—what ſtation— 


what circumſtance could affect my mind. 


while in poſſeſſion of my ſouls delight? 


— Clme— ſtation—circumſtance—no- 


thing touched me till our cu 8 
ration. 

The od diſtreſs the Counteſs was in 
affected the heart of Lady Fillemore 


already pretty well prepared to act in 


concert with the weeping Counteſs — 


but curiofity, which in the fair ſex is 


conſidered as one of the paſſions—and 
in ſome as one of the ſtrongeſt-—came 
to the relief of the good Counteſs. 


Hey day ! ſays ſhe—taking up a let- 


ter (which was tumbled out from behind 


the cuſhion of the ſettee while ſne was 
Vor. r NY | 
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changing her ſeat) what does Lok 
Fillemore leave his letters about thus 
and with a ſuperſcription in a female 

hand Now have I a ſtrange womaniſh 


| a a> how-to courts: of this 


letter. 

Indeed! my Pls Counteſs, cries Lady: 
Fillemore, J have no ſuch cu 
zz often thus careleſs—and I never con- 
ceived the leaſt inclination - to ſee the 


inſide of any. 
Not if you thought they came from 


a a woman? 4 the Countels, 


The leſs on e N replics Lady 
Fillemore. 


- Becauſe, interrupts the Counteſs, you 
never was in love Jealouſy, though 
always the er the com- 
panion to lov 1 . 

e tbe is faid to we to woman, 
fays Lady Fillemore — perceiving the 


Counteſs was reading the letter and as 
ſne was going to ſnatch it out of her 


hand Bleſs me! ſays ſhe, you ſeem. 
ſurprized, my dear. True, 


— 


— — — ᷓ wwIw 


True, ſays the Counteſs—indeed, my 


dear, I am furprized—at my own im- 


pertinence—While I was talking to you 
I was. not thinking of your huſband 
but my own—and as I ſhould have 
on another occaſion, I did not attend: to 
my preſent fituation—Giye me leave, 


however, to put this letter into my 


pocket and you are convinced I know 
how to manage him Tou ſhall ſee one 
day or other we will be all merry upon 
the ſubject of it—And that you may 


truly ſay you have not been an accoms 
plice in my impertinence—you ſhall. in 


the mean time remain ignorant of its 
contents. —I wiſh yau a good morning, 


my dear you remember your r 


ment to me in the eee 
took her leave. 
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SECT. XII. 


1 Confeſs, ſays Lady F illemore to her- 
ſelf, the has raiſed my curioſity 
T have an inclination to know the con- 
tents of this ſame letter—but what is 
this letter to me—can it convince me of 
my lord's affection? — That affurance 
can come from no hand but his own— 
Will it convince me of his infidelity ?— 
If it would, it would only give me un- 
- eaſineſs—for if his unkind treatment has 
totally effaced my love—it has in no 
degree diminiſhed my van ity—But why 
do I invent plagues when I have . 
already at hand? 

The ſervant informing her that. tile 
coach was at the door, and tlie nurſe 
already in with the child ſhe went to 


ber uſual n in Hyde-Park. 


SECT. 
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ORD Fillemore, on his return from 
New. Market, dined at the jockey _ 
club, and went in the evening to his 
old female friend Charlotte H 


where he found as fine a ſtud of fillies 


as any that he had left at New-Market. 
The kind female groom introduced him 


to three that his lordſhip . had never 1 


yet ſeen on the courſe — and had never in 
fact been in for the plate—Theſe were 
invited to ſupper, and, with old Char- 8 
"x lotte, they all ſat down 5 
Why, Charlotte, ſays my lord after 5 
ſupper you have as fine a ſtring of girls 
as I ever ſaw in my life Why, you 
beat the whole world, Charlotte I have 
the beſt ſtring of horſes of any noble- 
man in England—there will be nobody 
to run with me by-and-by—but egad 
your ſtring beats mine hollow that it 
. Charlotte, if I had not 1 | 
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the fool and made a match that I can't ; 
get off from, I would have had as fine 


2 ſtring of beautiful . a hack 


| yours. 
Then I have reaſon, my lord, to re- 


jolce that this match differs ſo much 


from all others Upon the turf there 


s an alternative play or pay but this 


Face muſt be run—and it laſts for Ie... 
'O! curſe the collar, replies Lord Fille. 


| more, Which a man cannot ſlip without 
| flipping his wind. 


Indeed, my lord, Sod en the o asly 


man who would not wiſh to call Lady 


Fillemore his wife every man who talks 
of her env ies your happineſs— and ſwears 
he would lay down his life if he could 
call her his own for twenty-four hours. 

Why, Charlotte, for twenty-four hours, 


| 5 my lord, I liked her as well as 


any body and were they married to her 
as long as I have been - they would be 
as heartily fick, 


4 «4 


Twenty- 


1 


HARRI1ET. Ir 


Twenty-faur hours, ſays à young .crea- 


Lure that far oppoſite, ſeems to be the 
utmoſt extent of every - man's love fox 
the nohleman that you ma'am, adde 
ſing herſelf to Charlotte, firſt introducefl 
me to, promiſed and ſwore that he would 
love me for ever and he left me in 
twenty- four hours — and 1 have never 
ſeen him fince. 
I with, ſays another, I was married to 
one of you lords I would ſoon convince 
you that my love Was no longer - lived 
chan yours, and if vou deſerred- ame.jl. 
8 give you tit-for- tat. | 
Come, come girls, lays Charlonr;ouk | 
be pert—you don't know your on in-—- 
tereſt—how ſhould you know any thing? 
Lou have no buſineſs to trouble your. 
heads about ſuch matters it s enough 
for you to mind your .] huiſineſs. 
Lord Fillemore gave a hint to old 
Charlotte, who with theſe to girls 
walked off, n the chind wich * 
—— bf" r 
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Lord Fillemore went home at four 


o'clock in the morning, but he would 
not, as we may ſuppoſe out of good- 
nature, diſturb Lady Fillemore, as ſhe 
knew not of his coming—and ſo he 

retired to another OE. 


S Ec r. XV. 


i A BOUT one his lordſhip got up; 


in order to receive his friend Ma- 
caroni, whom he had appointed for that 


hour, —They breakfaſted, and out they 


ſally to the riding-houſe — buſineſs of 


ſuch importance that Lord Fillemore 
-could not ſpare time for a moment's 


eonverſation with his lady — but what 


paſſed as they met accidentally on the 
ſtairs as ſhe was coming from the nurſery, 


and he going out of the houſe, 

Your ſervant, my lord, ſays Lady 
Fillemore. 

Your ſervant, madam, returns my lord, 
and after compliments paſſed betwen her 


% and Sir Charles a 3 Do 
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Do you dine at home, my lord? ſays 
Lady Fillemore. 

I don't know, replies my lord; Thats | 
a notion I have an engagement of conſe- 
quence that will prevent me. 

How ſurly methinks her ladyſhip ap- | 
pears, ſays my lord, as ſoon as they were 
gone from the door Did you ever ſee 
ſo formal a greeting, when it was the 
firſt time J had ſeen her for theſe four 
days ? 

How do you mean? ſays Macaroni, | 
did not you lie at home laſt night ? 

Yes, replies Lord Fillemote—but'not 
coming till four o'chbck in the morning, 
I went to another apartment, and you 
know I was but juſt up when you came. 

O! cnes Macaroni—well, but I did 
not ſee her ladyſhip was ſurly—ſhe. ſeem-- 
ed grave— very civil—and divinely 
handſome. | 2 

Why you ſeem ſmitten with her, Ma- 
caroni, crigs my lord. 
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Tes—or I: am no judge of beauty, 
replies Sir Charles I have not ſtudied 
the works of the greateſt maſters in paint- 
ing, to let thoſe of nature paſs unno- 
ticed and I am ſure nature never had 
= hickiey hand than in chat beautiful 
eh _nonity have quſt left. | 

She was, Macaroni, replies my lord, 


handfotne once, but I think ſhe breaks. 


- What ſtrange nonſenſe. is love ſays 
Wann god who inſpires it is 


blind. before matrimiony—and the votary 


afterwards .I] remember when you was 


in love you fore ſhe was an angel 


and now you will hardly allow her the 
Perfection of a mortal. a 
Tes truly, ſays Lord F Hlemore, I with 


you would prove her to be an angel— 
nnd then I ſhould be ſure ſhe was in 


heaven To ſay the truth, Macaroni, 


1 ſhould not care where ſhe was, fo ſhe 
was not at the head of my table have 


not been uſed to rods ter: have had 
my way from wa infancy—and this ma- 
2 matrimony 


HARRTET. = 2 
trimony is a d- ned tic upon a an, 
you know. X 
You know, ſays Sir Charles, 1 am no 
friend to the ſtate — Tis only fit for 
vulgar and low minds. but it never can 


have leſs. reſtraint than you ſee in it now - 


a- days among the people of faſhion— - 
They ſeem to have refined upon this 

groſs inſtitution and to have brought 
r near to the ſtandard of freedom and 
liberal ſentiment. 


Le , 
* 


As they went up St. . Janie? 8 Mett 


Soho! cries Lord Fillemore, is not that 


my good friend the Counteſs of D — ? 
It is, anſwers Sir Charles, and that 
good friend to all our ſex, Lady H 
along with her — Now what "miſchief 
have theſe two rantipoles been deviſing 
at Betty's let's go and ſee, my lord 
This fruit-ſhop is the temple of fame— 
and you, Betty, ſays Macarom, entering 
the door, are the goddeſs with the Hun- 
dred ears and the hundred tongues 


Indeed: 
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Indeed, ſays Betty, one ought to have 
a thouſand tongues to relate what one 


hears from you, ſir But why am I to 
have ſo many tongues and ears, conti- 
nued ſhe ?—What do you propoſe to 


make of me? 


Only a goddeſs, ſays Lord Fillemore— 
he ſwears you are a goddeſs, Betty. _ 

Truly, ſays Betty, if you young men 
are to have any goddeſſes at all, they 


muſt be old women, for you make devils 


of the young ones. Did you ever ſee 
ſuch frights, hags and witches as came 


this morning from the coterie ?—I am 
not often up ſo early as I was this morn- 
Iing—but as I came down Albemarle- 


ſtreet, I ſaw Lady M— and Lady B— 


ſtepping into their chairs juſt as St. 


James's clock ſtruck nine — I cannot 
fay. whether they had loft their money 
but I am ſure they had loſt their youth 
and beauty—and looked as old as their 
Ear you, my lord, what 
are you avout to let Lady Fillemore 

| ſpend 


| * 
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ſpend ſo much of her tithe at this polite 
night-houſe ? —I hear ſhe did not go 
home till fix in the morning laſt week 
How can you ſuffer, my lord, ſo charm- 
ing a creature to be ſo long out of your 
bed? — See here, my lord, holding a 
baſket of peaches in her hand, what 
would you think of this fruit if the 
bloom was off ? 

It would be worth nothing, replies | 
my lord. 


Then you young men ſhould take cat 8 


to preſerve the bloom of the fineſt fruit 
that nature can boaſt of — and particu- 
larly you, my lord. 

Pſha ! replies Lord F illemore, your 


advice comes too late, Betty the bloom ⁊ꝓ 


is gone long ſince you may rank Lady 
Fillemore with the two beldames you faw 
at nine-this morning. 

In faith and fo I do, ſays Betty, and 
they are three of the ſweeteſt women in 
this country, 1 


, Well 


78 H ARRIET. 
Wen ſaid, Betty, cries Macaroni, I 
agree with you, What ever my lord does 
I ſwear you. talk like a young fellow of 


+ ſpirit and gallantry. 


If ſuch charming young creatures 
; fays Betty, are yoked to three old women 
in breeches, an old woman may make 
as good a huſband as the beſt of them. 
What! cries Lord Fillemore, have 
you learnt: this talent of rajling from 
the two witty ladies we ſaw going out 
of your ſhop a little before we entered? 
I ſuppoſe Lady H—— has been cen- 
ſuring the coterie, ſays Lord Fillemore, 
becauſe ſhe has been fo often black- 
| balled—Come Betty, be a little open 
Come, you that know all the ſecrets of 
miniſters, open your budget—I know 
you have all been ſettling about ways 
and means Come, what intrigues. are 
going on now—and Who are the happy 
men now-—Come, Bet. 

Jou are merry, my lord, ſays ſhe— 
* I am not acquainted with ſo many 
{ef ſecrets, 


8 e | is 
ſecrets as your. lordſhip 


not ignorant of thoſe — ecrets 8 | 


are known to all the town—-Tho* I don't 
know thoſe who are together I can tell 
who and who are not together I can 


inform your lordſhip-who was. the happy 
man who had rather ſleep in a poſt.chaiſe, 
with a blind puppy in his arms, than the 
fineſt woman in this tou For ſhame! 
my lord—and tho* you think Miſs Tre, 


melli the lovelieſt creature in life I do 


not think your taſte: is improved frem 
what it was in the. poſt-chaiſe, hen C © if 
think the is preferred by e to” the "8 


. Lady Fillemore.. 


Well, I ſwear, fays Macaroni, 1 Berep : 


is fairly even with you, my lord. 


So I think, ſays Lord Fillemore—but 


Betty and J are always quarrelling, like 
dog and cat, or man and wife,” -__ 
Pardon me, my lord, replies Betty 


I thank God we are not man and wife — 
I never was married, but I ſhould. 2 N 


K» . er 
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like for my huſband a New: Market 
jockey or a whipper-in, 


We all know you are a woman of - 
taſte, ſays Lord Fillemore—looking into 
the back-parlour—there are more covers 
than one Does the Marquis dine with 
ye to-day? 
| Why, : as ſou are fond of ſecret intelli. : 
c 20h Betty, I will tell Ye, he 


does. ' 


But there are four covers, Betty — 
who are the other two for? 
| You are unreaſonable, ſays Betty one 
ſecret's enough at a time—March, Sand- 
wich, and Weymouth, who were here 


juſt now, were as inquiſitive as you are— 


but the” every man tells me all he knows, 
I can keep a ſecret—tho' I am not ſworn 
a privy counſellor. 

Are they male or female? ſays Lord 
Fillemore. 
I ſhall leave you to gueſs till I ſee yo 


Why 


| again, _ Betty. 


HARRIE TL. 
Why then, ſays Lord Fillemore, ON 
ſwear they are women, 


| not make them ſo, ſays Betty—and if they 
are women, I can tell your lordſhip they 
are not Miſs Tremelli nor Miss > 
How i can you bete my koi: is | 

Sir Charles, Betty would introduce rivals 
to her marquis? — In my conſcience, 
Betty, you two are the moſt conſtant 


You may {wear ſs, my lord, but youll 2 


pair in the town. — How the people ad- +: 
mired the two turtles —as you ſat in his — 8 


chariot the other day in Pall-Mall !— 

Every woman ſeemed to envy you as ye 
| paſſed along — There, Betty, ſays he, 
holding out a double cherry, this is a 
true emblem of your love Old as you 
are, this is the als houſe, Leun * 

bleeding hearts. EU 
Lou are witty, Sir Charles, ſap Betry 
—if you was married, thatdouble cherry 
would ſuit you and your confort—as it 
would then be as great a doubt to which 
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of you the breeches belong, as it now 
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is which of the cherries has a right to 


the ſtone— ou are all of ye of the 
doubtful. gender, Sir Charles and when 
the witty Lady . divided the human 
race into three ſpecies—ſhe made them 


conſiſt of men, women, and the mem- 


bers of your club. 


We are juſt going chere, Be „ lays 


Sir Charles—and we ſup at the jockey 


club in the evening—lIf you'll truſt your- 


ſelf in my lord's chariot, where you'll 


fit more ſnug between us than by the 


 fideof your marquis—we will introduce 


Nan to either or both, if you pleaſe. 
I thank you Sir, ſays Betty but the 


Macaroni club. has too much delicacy 
for me — and the jockey club ſmells too 
much of the ſtable and dog-kennel.— 
I cannot imagine how you came to be a 
member of the jockey club or Lord 
Fillemore a member of that Which is 
called after your name —and yet me- 
* too —ſuch extremes were right, 


/ 10 
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to bring ye both into a middling way 
to make ye, ſome what like other people 
but to fay the truth, you reform very 
low 7. 

Pray, Bet, ſays Sir Chatles, have you 
been as hard upon the two latlies that 
us ?: —I know you are not very ceremo- 
nious you are for Wilkes and liberty, 


and freedom of ſpeech— Are they gone 1 


to Walk 1 In the Park, do you think 7 
We'll, go and join 1 
how we have been.treatefl, eG 
No, fays Betty, they ſaid they — 6 
going to the Prince she has got à little 
morning concert —and they ſaid _ 
Fillemore was to be of the party. 

1 hate the company ſhe keeps; . 
Lord Fillemore. 
Why ſo? ſays Betty. E80 
No matter, ſays ee 2 
goes in a hurry to the buſineſs of the 
riding: houſe, and Sir Charles fallamd | 
him. 


t 
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SECT. XVI. 


HEN Lord Fillemore went home 
' VF from the riding-houſe to dreſs— 
I don't like Bet Neale's intelligence, ſays 
he to himſelf —I know the young Prince 
1s tinder—and the lightning of Lady 
Fillemore's eyes has ſet him on fire— 
Indeed, every man ſeems tinder before 


her — my friend Macaroni does not 


eſcape — he ſeems in raptures whenever 
he ſpeaks of her — but the Prince is 
particularly attentive—at the Play — 
Cornelys'—Almack*'s—in the Park 
or Kenſington-Gardens I have ſeen it 
often I have heard of it oftener - but 
always hitherto without pain —I know- 
ſhe is vain, and encourages admirers 
but her pride I thought ſecured her—ſhe 
cannot bear the cenſure of the world 
ſhe is a dupe to reputation—yet I do 
not like theſe viſif to the Prince—and 
was ſhe naturally as chaſte as ice, as 


N 
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pure as ſnow—the lectures of this Count- 
eſs of D and the more hot Lady 
H —— would thaw a virtue in half a 
ſecond—and I know that ada: 
Counteſs wiſhes me no 
I ſee, I ſee, looking in the glaſs, you 
will not long, my good Lord Fillemore, 
carry that forehead with the ſame eaſe as 
at preſent ou will ſoon be that odious 
animal a cuckold— Well and are not 
others ſo? — But can I bear her for 
whom I have ſacrificed ſo much ho 
I have raiſed to the title, ſplendor and 
afluence—to ſerve me thus unpuniſned 
No, I'II be revenged — ſhe ſhall return 
to the nothing from whence I raiſed het 
© PH be divorced, _ SEES 
Friſeur coming in, e any Ne 
further reſolutions—his lordſhip. Url 5 
—and went to the Macaroni club. 
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I hope has befallen her? 
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HE Prince came to viſit the Count: 
eſs of D=— juſt as ſhe had been 


— over, and was reflecting upon 


the letter which ſhe had taken from off 
the couch ar Lord Fillemore's. |; 
Tou ſeem to be very buſy upon the 


fabje& of that paper upon the table, 


my dear counteſs, ſays the Prince, is it 
4 ſonnet or have you been merry upon 
the foibles of any of your friends? —1 
don't know any body that ſeems to be 


4 greater bene Wy 7 than your 


hdyſhip. 

If Apollo . now ſtand my friend, 
replies the Counteſs I have a ſubject 
before me fit for tlie pen of a Dryden, 
a Pope, or a Churchill Poor Lady 
Filemore— — 

Good heavens ! cries the Prince, what 
does your ladyſhip mean—no misfortune 


Only, 


AA By 

Only, replies the Counteſs, ſhe has 
got a blind huſband. - 

My Lord billemore blind! interrupts 
the Prince. 

Yes, ſays the a hi beauty 
and merit of his wife. 

That ſeems to be an epidemical diftem- | 
per among all people of faſhion at preſent; 
ſays the Prince - but I wonder more that 
Lord Fillemore is affected by it than 
any body — But how do you make — 
diſcovery from that paper? | 

O! I could tear the wretch's eyes: our; 4 
replies the Counteſs; | 


If you mean this as © N 


my dear Counteſs, ſays the Prince, you 
are miſtaken for you juſt ſaid he is 
blind already ut whence this violent 
teſentment? 

| Tou ſhall: lear-chis lee noh f © 
n to Lord Fillemote, which he left 
careleſsly upon the couch in his drawing- 
rom — She read as follow: 
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<6 My dear Lord, 
* | Us much obliged to. you for the 
on aſſiſtance you are pleaſed to pro- 
„ rife me — but the terms you have 
e 1mpoſed are ſo cruel, that nothing but 
„ my preſent neceſſity could force me 
to accept it—You have only yourſelf” 
to blame, my lord—who taught me 
to believe till very lately, I might 
4 command any thing your lordſhip 
& had to beſtow.— The diſtreſs which 
I now feel in my circumſtances does 
cc not touch me ſo nearly as the loſs of 
“that affection which I once believed 
<«< would be perpetual—and I leave your 
4 lordſhip to judge whether theſe feel- 
„ ings. receive any cordial from the 
ce reflexion that I am to introduce a 
& rival to you—nor am I inſenſible to 
ce the future diſtreſs of the young crea- 
c“ ture that is to fall a facrifice to your 
4 lord{hip's pleaſures and my neceflity. 
4 13 he Poor lamb at preſent licks the 
knife 
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« muſt all for the nature of my miſ- 


< fortunes have taught me that every 
thing muſt yield to ſuch neceſſity” as 
« mine is at preſent — Your lordſhip: 


« knows it—and if you would relieve 
&< them without theſe hard conditions, 
the moſt moderate relief would appear 


* to me a moſt generous bounty. But 


« Iam as I have always been 
« Your moſt devoted ſervant, 


_-«< Er1z, Howarn.” 


Is not this man, ſays the Counteſs in 4 ry 
rage—the loweſt of all wretches ?—ls: 
not this poor creature whom his perfidy 


has made the diſgrace of her ſex—too- 
good a wife for him? 

I muſt confeſs, replies the Prints, 1 
chink Lady Fillemore much too nal 
for him. 

Lady F illemore, interrupts the Count- 
els—is indeed too good for him —ſhe 


mall on 
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knife If your lordſhip perſiſts, ſhe 
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ſhall be his wife no longer—She will be 
here preſently—I will open her eyes 
ſhe ſhall fee the fiend that ſhe has ſo 
often laboured with me to prove an af. 
3 huſband. 
I cannot condemn your preſent warmth, 
| replics. the Prince, for ſo valuable a fair 
 _— She is deſerving of every proof you 
can give of your zeal and love - but I 
ſubmit to Lady D's ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, whether ſuch a diſcovery will ſerve 
Lady Fillemore—If the diſeaſe is in- 
curable—it, were happy for the patient 
to remain in ignorance—lf I might be 
permitted to wiſh—it would only be 
that my dear Counteſs would wait till 
her reſentment had time to abate—the 
reſt is ſafe in your better underſtanding. 
At this inſtant enters Lady Fillemore— 
I éſhould have been here ſooner, crics 
Lady Fillemore— but buſineſs of the 
utmoſt conſequence, as Lord Fillemore 
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ſays, detained mo have been ſelling a 
horſe: | 
| You 
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You ſelling a horſe! cries the Prince. 
Yes, my lord, replies Lady Fille- 
more—and T have the vanity to think 
in a ſhort time I ſhall be as good a dealer 
as any in the jockey club got twenty 
guineas more than my. lord afked for him. 
Pray explain it, ſays the N for 


what, and of whom. 


Why, replies Lady F Memore,/ the 
horſe—T own I parted with it with con- 
cern—it was my pretty Roan—and the 
buyer the pretty Macaroni. 

Why, replies the Counteſs, it is a 
pretty horſe for a Iady—and how could 
you part with your favourite? 

It was gone, my dear, ſays Lady Fil- 
lemore, before I knew it was intended 
for fale—Immediately after Lord Fille- 
more ſet off for New-Market, Sir Charles - 
Macaroni knocks at the door, and be- 
ing ſhewn up wait upon you, madam, 
ſays he — to receive your ladyſhip” 3 
confent to a purchaſe I made laſt night 
of Lord Fillemore among many ſwops 

2 | and 
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and ſales that were made at the jockey 
club —Lord Fillemore fold me your 
ladyſhip's Roan for eighty guineas—1 
refuſed to treat for ſome time, and would 
not at laſt engage—without I was to aſk 
your ladyſhip's conſent to the ſale—I 
_ preſume Sir Charles, diſcovered a ſur- 
prize I wiſhed to conceal but I was 
much ſhocked on the occaſion, and the 
more ſo, that his lordſhip had- not men- 
tioned a word to me about it, though we 
had dined together alone—To ſay the 
truth, I believe my pride was more hurt 
than any thing el{e—I wiſhed therefore 
to conceal it Vou are very polite, re- 
turned I, Sir Charles, but I am forry 
you ſhould have ſo mean an opinion of 
my lord or me, as to think he would 
ſell my horſe without my previous con- 
ſent—or that I ſhould net conſent to 
any agreement that Lord F eme 
ſhould make, 

I ever knew, ſays Sir Charles, that 
Hy F llemore was the beſt wife in the 
world 
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world and I muſt confeſs Lord Fille- 
more acknowledged he ſold your horſe 
without your knowledge. 

I'll fee, ſays I to myſelf —whether I 
can't barter as well as theſe learned 
jockeys —and get a better price for my 
horſe than my lord—If my conſent is 
neceſſary, fir, ſaid Il think the price 
is leſs than the horſe is worth—By my 
conſent the horſe ſhould not have 4 
under a hundred. 

Your ladyſhip has ſet the price; re- 
plies Sir Charles, and immediately takes 
out his pocket-book, and preſents a bank 
note for the ſum. 


Pardon me, fir, aid I, tho? the horſe 


was mine, the money is my lord's—you 
-will take the trouble therefore to ſettle 
with him when you meet. 

You liardly imagine, ſaid Sir Charles, 
that Lord Fillemore's conſent is neceſſary 
to the preſent bargain on account of the 
price ſettled—and took his leave—He 
{aid it with fo much good-nature, that 
| I was 
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I was half forry I had .thus raiſed the 
Price of my horſe. | 
I am aſtoniſhed at your patience, my 
dear, ſays the.Countels—how can you 
command yourſelf upon ſuch repeated 
inſults? — Tou are treated worſe than 
any woman of faſhion in town — By 


_ heavens! I've a great mind to 


At this the Prince, fearing about the 
letter, looked ſtedfaſtly at her to tell 
you what I would do, continued the 
Counteſs, was he my monſter of a huſ- 
band but it is your behaviour, my dear 


Lady Fillemore, thar makes him ſo. 


Fold, my ſweet Counteſs, interrupts 
Lady. Fillemore, with a ſmile — your 
friendly rage makes you forget your- 


ſelf — Does my. behaviour make Lord 
Fillemore a monſter of a huſband ? 


I ſtand convicted, Lady Fillemore— 


he 1 is truly a monſter of his own cre- 
ating—he is not obliged to any other 
being divine or human for ſuch an exiſt- 


ence — but how could you conſent to 
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part with your pretty little Roan if 


the wretch had fold it without my know 


ledge—it ſhould have gone wichout my 


conſent. 


I have confeſſed to you already, * | 
Lady Fillemore, that it was not my free 


conſent and tho". my vanity was hurt 
I determined a horſe: ſhould not be the 
cauſe of uneaſineſs to my lord—when 
I ſuffered fo much myſelf £ from his fond- 


neſs for theſe animals But you bache- 
lors turning to the Prince ſould. nat 


be permitted to hear any of bam 
of holy matrimony. 
It is indeed a myſtery to me, * 


the Prince - that Lord Fillemore could 
be ſo unk ind to ſo much goodneſs, which 


is equalled by nothing but your lady- 
ſhip's beauty and my wonder and aſto- 
niſhment is increaſed at en you 
made him. | 

What do you e Groom her lady- 
ſhip's beauty, ſays the Counteſs—Lord 


PFillemore has no more taſte for beauty © 
than 
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this is mal-a-prop ix 
Things to ſay upon the” buſineſs of this 


than an alderman 'has for an opera—he | 
has given the name of Beauty to the moſt 
Taw-boned ſeraggy animal in _ whole 


ſtud. 


A ſervant informed Lady F done 
that the Ducheſs of N-—— was at the 


door in her coach—ſhe begs the Count- 


eſs of D. would excuſe her not com- 
ing up but ſhe was paſt her time. 

J muſt go, ſays Lady  Filemore— 
this is an engagement of long ſtand- 
ing —I was not ſure of her coming this 
evening though 1 left word where I 
ſhould be — our viſit is upon a family 
_— -- 

Lady Fillemore was no ſooner gone— 


but there was a knock at the door, and 
'Lady Belmount and Lady Lucy — 


were announced. 


Shew them into the drawing-room, 
ſays the Counteſs. | 
My dear Counteſs, ' ſays the Prince, 
05—T have a thouſand 


day 
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day but I will defer them till T ſee FOR 
at the Harmonic—and til then, pe u. 


4 
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HEN the Prince was gone—the 
Counteſs joined the Ong: in 
as drawing -· room 

My dear Lady Belmount, and you 
my dear Lady Lucy—cries the Count- 
eſs ho have you been ſince your diſtreſs 
at the maſquerade ?—How did you get 
home?! ſhall never forgive that Colonel 
Riot for leaving you at ſuch a critical |, 
time. 

It was owing to Lady Lucy, replies 
Lady Belmount—I would not have con- 
ſented to go with ſuch a rattle- brain 
I knew there was no depending on him- 

but Lady Lucy, who thinks every 
man in earneſt that ſays a civil thing to 
her, would have me * 1 has oily, 
to chaperon us. 


For. I. H 
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But how, ſays the counteſs, did you 
get home— who handed you to your 
chariot? _ 

Why, thanks to Lady Lucy, replies 
Lady Belmount—Sir Charles Macaroni 
— he has laid cloſe ſiege to her, and he 
ſeemed quite happy at our misfortune— 
as it gave him an opportunity of doing 

a polite thing to Lady Lucy. | 

I obſerved, ſays the Counteſs, that 
Lady Lucy and Sir Charles were together 
the whole evening. 

I thought, ſays Lady Belmount; they 
ſhould have been in the characters of a 
ſhepherd and ſhepherdeſs <6 

Of Venus and Adonis, u mean, 
replies the counteſs | 

Your ſervant, ma'am, - cries > Lady: 
Lucy, making a moſt reſpectful bow 

I am ſerious my dear, ſays the count- 
eſs you look as handſome as Venus 
and when I conſider your attachment to 


him, I may well call Sir Charles your. 


Adonis. i 
2 — i > ' 2 5 WP 


— 


My attachment to him—interrupted 
Lady Lucy, pulling herſelf up —— 

Come, come, replies the Counteſs, 
don't diſguiſe with me—I know he is 
the man of your heart—He is the happy 


fellow, my dear That little heart of : 


yours which is obdurate to an hundred 
dying ſwains — is melting wax to this 
Sir Charles and could you once make 
any impreſſions on his I ſhould heartily 
approve your choice 

So I tell her, interrupts Lady: Bel- 
mount—Bur I am confident” he is too 
much in love with himſelf, to feel any 
paſſion for our ſex No man has more 


aſſiduity to make a conqueſt—but when 


he proves victorious—he conſiders the 


lady only as his captive—and is pleaſed | 


to have her in his train—to grace: _ 
triumphal car of his vanity. . 
Indeed, Lady Lucy, ſays the Count 


eſs, your beauty, fortune and accom- 
pliſhments intitle you to command 


R. you have many in the ſuite of yout 


H. 2 admirers 
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admirers that would hug their chains if 


you choſe to be a tyrant. 


Lou are both wrong, replies Lady 
Lucy—1 am not as yet diſpoſed to think 
of matrimony—but if I was I confeſs 
Sir Charles Macaroni would be the man 
of my choice His good ſenſe—his wit 
——his eternal gaiety recommend him 
more to me, was I to chuſe a companion 


for life than any other man that I have 


yet ſeen. 


Aye, there's the thing — replies the 
Counteſs — you young women always 
fancy when you. marry—you: engage a 
companion for life—but look round, 
Lady Lucy—and ſhew me the kammony 
you thus figure to yourſelf—When you 


marry you take a huſband for life—but 


is he a companion for life too? If ſuch 
is the object of your wiſh—why do you 
refuſe Sir John Dartmouth, who loves 
you to diftraction—and he is formed for 
the ſocial matrimony you ſeem to ad- 


mire— He is young—handſome—and | 


rich 
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rich and you need not fear any rival in 
his affections but your children And 
as you ſeem to look for the ſociety of 
matrimony—if I have any of the ſpint 
of prophecy in me, you will not want 
for companions. 

Thanks, - my dear Counteſs, e 
Lady Lucy would you marry me to 
a methodiſt Are my wedding-ſheets 
to be a ſhroud—my bridal-bed a coffin 
Hand the moment I enter into life to 
be put in mind of the laſt day? 

You reſolve to deceive yourſelf; ſays 
Lady Belmount—you look for a com- 
| panion in the mercurial Macaroni—and 
you fancy you are going into the arms 
of death if you marry Sir John Dart- 
mouth I have ſome experience in theſe 
matters, my dear If you marry Maca- 
roni, you loſe him as a companion for 
ever—if you marry Sir John, and like 
not his company—the gay, the OY 
world ĩs open to ou 
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the\ very _ Idid myſelf— When I mar- 


Aye, and Macaroni too, interrupts 
the countels—In Italy, my dear, where 
this ſyſtem of matrimony is rational 
where chains bars bolts and yokes 


Q are words not found in Hymen's dic- 


tionary—the women take one man for 
their huſband—to have another as their 
companion—and 1know no man fo fit 
for a cavalieri ſervanti as Sir Charles 
Macaroni—he was the favourite Ciciſbeo 
of the firſt ducheſs at Naples but he 
left her for a young married creature 


chat had not been four months out of a 


convent Indeed my dear, you miſtake 
your man Sir Charles is not fit for a 
huſband—and, take my word for it, has 
no intention that you ſhould make him 
one.—If you mean to be happy, my 
dear Lady Lucy —marry not the man 
that you love but the man that loves 
you if you wiſh to And a companion 
for life. 

True, ſays Lady Belmount — it was 


1 ried 


— 
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ried my lord—I thought I could never 
love him—but the conſtancy of his af- 
fection and the continual attention of 
the dear man the whole time we lived 
together — makes me eternally lament 
the loſs of him. | 

Well then, ſays Lady Lucy, if you 
are to chuſe for me, ladies I find my 
huſband is not to have a loving wife— _ 
but a moſt affectionate widow -—— * + 
The diſcourſe was interrupted by 
the opening of the ; door—Sir Richard 
Taſtely, cries the ſervant=—— © : 

I hope you have not ſuffered, ladies, 
fag Sir Richard, by the maſquerade. 
Ho did you know we were there? 

ſays the Counteſs—1 never ſaw — the 
whole night, 

Ves you did, ſays Sir Nichard- Ad 
ſpoke to me too - and n that 
I hugged you too cloſe. _ 

Hey-day ! cries Lady 1— — 

looking at Lady Lucy how is this, my 


dear countels ? ? | 
H4 Explain, 
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ä Elin, Sir Richard, ſays the Count: 
els. 
Have you forgot Bruin ? fo he. 

O hens) ! ſays the Counteſs, was you 
that frightful ſhocking bear ? — How 
could you think of ſuch a character 
what entertainment could you promue N to 
yourſelf in ſuch a diſguiſe? _ 
A great deal, returns Sir Richard 
and a maſquerade is nothing without fun 
and frolic—but I have got a confounded 
 cold—and kept my bed for two days 
with a violent fever. 

- I ſcarce pity you, ſays Lady Lucy 
How could you bear the heat of that 
ſkin for ſo many hours together? 
Very well, replies Sir Richard—it's 
nodiing for the pleaſure of being funny 
I ſuffered ten times the heat at the other 
maſquerade in the character of Falſtaff, 
and I was not cool for four days after- 
wards—Why, I was the -mad-man that 
made ſo much noiſe laſt year. 
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Indeed I think you was the mad-man 
the other night, ſays the Counteſs. 
I had excellent ſport in that mad- man 
laſt year. and kept it up for ſeyen hours 
—tho? indeed it had like to have coſt 
me my life—for I had a feyer after-it that 
confined/me three weeks to my bed - 
And this you call entertainment, ſays 
the Counteſs—it's a pity you cannot nd 
amuſement at a blackſmith's forge, or 
the kitchen fire of a tayern, fince you 
can bear heat ſo well for then your 
labour would turn to ſome account. 
I confeſs, ſays Lady Belmount, I wiſhed 
for a preſs-gang tother night to take off 
the ſkipping harlequins and hornpipe- 


(UND 1 


dancing ſailors How ſtrangely people 


miſtake the place ! 


No wonder, ſays the Counteſs, when 
their wit and humour lie in their heels. 
A maſquerade, you know, ſays Sir 


Richard, is the region of fun and fancy—  - 


But not, replies the Counteſs, the fancy; 
of children—or ſick mens dreams — 
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106 HBARRIEST. 
Where is the humour of a man in a 
coffin — a ſkeleton —or, begging your 
pardon, Sir Richard—in your dancing 
bear? I admire the characters of hu- 
mour that are well ſuſtained —— --- 
Aye, Comus, ſays Lady Lucy—he 
was a charming maſk, and how beauti- 
ful Miſs Lamb looked in the character 
of the lady Was it her count, as they 


call him, that was along with her? 


No, replies Sir Richard —did not you 


know it was Lord Fillemore ? 


Lord Fillemore ! cries the Counteſs— 
and was Comus Lord Fillemore hy, 


the wretch! And has he been in town 


unknown to Lady Fillemore, who re- 
fuſed to engage with my party, becauſe 
Lord Fillemore promiſed to go with her 
himſelf—Provoking man ! 

Indeed, ſays Sir Richard think, 
as Lord Fillemore was with Miſs Lamb 
Lady Fillemore had a right to follow his 
example with the count. 


But 


OO HARRITET. toy 
But you men, ſays Lady Lucy, tho? 
you ſay ſo—dor't ſeriouſly think fo — 
But the ladies do, ſays Sir Richard 
Bleſs me ! ſays he, pulling out his watch, 
I ſhall be too late — Shall I have the 
honour to attend you, ladies, to the 
auction *—Langford has a curious ſale 
of pictures this morning—it is the beſt 
collection he has had for ſome years. 
Are you a connoifſeur in painting? 
ſays the Counteſs. _ | 
Nobody greater, replies Sir Richard. 
My houſe is furniſhed with them 
and I never mind the price—But will 
you go? I am ſure you'll be entertained, 
"With all our hearts, OE the ladies. 
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| JF 2 perſon unknown has bank notes 


in his hand —aſk by-ſtanders how 
he got them —ſtole them, ſays the thief 
_ Found them, ſays the kennel-ſweep- 
er—won them at play, ſays the game- 
ſter—borrowed them, by -G—d, ſays 
the ſpendthift. 

What do you think of your lady? 
Lord Fillemore—for you are now in the. 
beſt humour to do her ladyſhip juſtice— 

Sick of the character of Comus— 
ſatiated with the luſcious banquet—and 
weary of delight — the now ſurfeiting 
name of Lambe is happily blotted from 
his memory even by the name of Lady 
Fillemore. 

And what think you now of Lady 
Fillemore ? my lord — and what, ſays he 
to himſelf, muſt I think of Lady Fille- | 
_more, 
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more, but that ſhe is a falſe—baſe—un- 
grateful—curſed ſtrumpet— Aye, thats 


the word. 

His thoughts then turned upon the 
Prince —he vows revenge, and raves for 
knives, halters, daggers, poiſon, piſtols, 
PIE ſteams for the adultreſs 

paſſion which pride could dictate, 
rage within his boſom. 

But I will have, ſays he, the proof, 
the irreſiſtible proof — they ſhall be 
watched—and ringing for his butler 


Shut the door, Stevens, ſays Lord 
Fillemore, as ſoon as he came into che 


room Where is Lady Fillemore? 


She is gone to the Counteſs of Dx : 


I think the coachman ſays, my lord. 
Perdition on that Counteſs! cries Lord 


; Fillemore—then it is all over —Hark 


you, Stevens—you mult be truſty. 


I hope I have always been ſo, wy | 


lord, 8 70 See | 
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yo HARRIET. 
Yes, replies Lord Fillemore—T have 


4 ſomething to intruſt you with that re- 


quires the utmoſt ſecreſy and fidelity 
J have ſuſpicion, almoſt proof, that 
Lady Fillemore is falſe—ſhe ſhall be 
watched you ſhall watch her, Stevens 
and prove her falſehood with the Prince 
— Make what enquiry you can among 
the ſervants but give no room for ſuſ- 
picion about the cauſe... | 

Your. Lordſhip may depend 0 on me, 
ſays Stevens. 


8E. C T. _ 


"HEN 1 was gone Lord Fille- 
more returned into: his frantic 
mood—his mind was agitated by various 
paſſions he came to different. reſoluti- 
ons one no ſooner taken up than laid 
aſide at length he determined to wait 
the diſcoveries which Stevens ſhould 
mae —and not give the leaſt hint to 
Lady 


* 
* 
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Lady Fillemore of his ſuſpicion tho 


he would endeavour to ſound her. 


He therefore put off an engagement 


of the greateſt conſequence with a gen- 


tleman who had promiſed to meet him 


at Bever's Repoſitory, about a hunter 
to be ſold there. 

After dinner, ſays Lord F ilemore 
you are a very good judge of horſes, 
Lady Fillemore It might be preſumed, 
from the experience I have had of this 
kind ſhould be ſomething of a judge 


hut I find you have got twenty gui- 2 


neas more of Macaroni than I could 
venture to aſk him l was aſhamed when 


I came to reflect that I had fold your 


roan without your conſent—but I think 
the cheſnut mare which I have lately 
purchaſed, will carry you much bun 
than the roan. 

I am obliged to your jordſhip, fave 
Lady. Fillemore—but I ſhall nor think 


of riding till we oft into Cheſhire. 


What 
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1% HARRIEF. 

What did your friend the Counteſs ſay 

to my parting with your favourite horſe ? 

ſays Lord Fillemore — I ſhall expect 

ſeverer ſtrictures from her—than from 
your 1 believe the C ounteſs 
of D-— is no friend of mine. 

Is, cannot ſuppoſe that, replies Lady 
Fillemore—It is true, when you meet, 
raillery and ſatire paſs very freely on 
both ſidesVou will not allow you are 
an enemy to her you ſhould not there- 
fore judge her to be an enemy to you. 

She ſeems to me to be very fond of 
the Prince, ſays Lord Fillemore. 

The Prince, replies Lady F illemore, 
is extremely fond of her company—-as 
he loves muſic, and ſhe plays and ſings, 
you know, better than any body—She - 
uſed to be a favourite of your lordſhip's 
till lately - upon the ſame. account—as 
you know ſhe is of every body's. _ 
Lou ſeem to be in love with her too, 
Lady Fillemore, =E his lordſhip. 
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I might fairly confeſs it, my lord, ſays 
Lady Fillemore, without moving your 
jealouſy, was you inclined to it. 

Bleſs me ! Lady Fillemore, ſays my 
lord did I tell you I was jealous? _ _ 
Nor do I my lord, replies Lady Fille- ö 
more —ſay that you did fo—It is the laſt 
thing of which 7 ſhould have occafion . 
to accuſe your lordſhip—tho? L ſhould | 
be ſorry to give you any cauſe I mult 
confeſs, it would give me leſs uncalineſs 
than your late coldneſs to me—as I had 
rather your lordſhip loved not vikly, 
than not at all. 

I don't comprehend you, Lady Fille- A 
more, replies my lord — How have 1 9 
ſhewn leſs affection for your ladyſhip 
than any other man of faſhion? Would _ 
you have me like a tradeſman, fixt be- 7 
hind my counter — and never go further 
than the little room behind my ſnop 
when we are to eat drink and pig 
together three hundred and ſixty-hive days 


in the year, Sundays only excepted. 
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Tm WHARRIETt 
Vou are determined to miſunderſtand 
me, Lord F illemore, replies my lady— 
but I amn pleaſed that you make yourſelf 
bo 'merry—tho' it is at my expence—There 
zs a difference between always being to- 
* "gether, and always being aſunder. 
Would your ladyſhip chuſe, ſays Lord 
2 illemore, that for the future I aſk leave 
when I dine abroad and do penance 
for my irregularities when I keep bad 
hours—and ſhall I promiſe not to go to 
New-Market—or join our next hunt 
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_ without firſt obtaining leave of abſence 
1 from your ladyſhip—and learn before 
a | I go the length of my tether ? 

7 ! No, my lordzy replies Lady Fille- 
= 'more—you know I never wiſh to be the 
of _ -leaſt reftraint upon your conduct and 
18 e happy in every amuſement that af. 
borded pleaſure to your lordſhip I never 
Wl expected more from you than I faw - 
=_ among other married couples in our 
ih ftation—bur the civility, regard and at- 
f 48 tention, ſhewn by every man of faſhion 
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H ARRIL EN 
to his wife, when they are togethen , 
and which I flatter myſelf .I have not 
forfeited by any behaviour of mine, 
ſince our marriage, I might e 


expect from your lordſhip-. i 46:73; 


I don't know what you mean, re- 
plied Lord Fillemore, by cviliry, regard 
and attention --- Look in the conduct 
of Lord „Lord, Lord 
and Sir eee, are they ſufficiently * 
tender and affectionate have they civi- 
lity, regard and attention — for | 


your ladyſhip? „ E 
1 ean ſcarce diſcern, ſays Lady. Fil- = EE 


lemore---whether your intention of inſalt- 
ng. me or your juſtification of yourſelf 
by a compariſon with the characters 
of the moſt abandoned men of the age. 


does you. the leaſt diſcredit. --- 1 ſhould | | 
think, my. lord---the proof I am now 


giving of my affection for you. might 2 | 


deſerve a more ſerious ns from 
your lordſhip. 2 
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If this, interrupts my lord, is the 
proof you give of your affection I might 
as well e ve n 

If Tmiſtake not- your Lbrdihip, ſays 
Lady Fillemore, would not with to trans- 


fer that affection to another. 


I care not, for my part, ſays L 
Fllkeriore who has it-—f you chuſe to 
riſk the terms of the transfer. 

I ſee a reſolution in your: ny to 
not be provoked. - | 

I wiſh your ladyſhip a good FRE 
fays Lord Fillemore-—and taking His hat 
he left the houſe. 

Good heavens ! cries Liddy; Fitteitiore 
what can be the meaning of this 
ſtrange alteration-—that the ſame man in 


the ſpace of two years ſhould differ more 


from himſelf than any one man does 
from another !---Am 1 grown ſo old 
and thoſe charms in Praiſe of which. 


| HARR 7 K . arr 

ſcarce better than a jockey's---was elo- 
quent ſo mighti] changed to what 
e un en Yet «el 
pang, ſhould he ſee me in the arms of an- 
other and can inſult me with the threat 
of a diyorce, for doing that which he 
Jearce wiſhes to. he undone— But Kn 
my lord, this revenge is in my pon 

1 kee your aim, ad 1 fn diſappoint 
you-—Thank heaven, your cold indif- 
ference will never more torment. me—if 
1 can judge e 
4 ſhall br 98 cd N . 8 | 
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N the evening at 52 ſoar "as 


the Prince ſaw the Counteſs of D— 
enter the threatre---he runs up to her 
and taking her into the moſt conveni- 
Et part for a private tkie-d- tit - 
* Let us, my dear Counteſs, ſays he, 
fene that ſweet diſcourſe Which was 
Anterrupted ſo cruelly this morning 
But where is the lovely Lady Fillemore 
ill not ſhe be here to-night ? | 

My lord, I fear, has given her freſh 
uneaſineſs, ſays the Counteſs for no- 
thing but her lord's unkindneſs ever 
makes her ſerious, and now ſhe is ſo 
grave at times that ſhe ſeems inclined to 
mope In truth this woman plagues my 
heart out, and mortifies my pride — - 


tho I love her above all women—She 
Ras pride, vanity, and a quick ſenſibility, 
as well as myſelf —but ſhe has ſuch a 
wonderful dominion over her paſſions, 
| that 


HARRIE T. 119 
that you would hardly think ſhe had any 
at all—I was half tempted this morning Bl 
to put her prudence to the teſt; and ſhew - IM 
her this letter and had you not been 

preſent, I won't anſwer for my conduct. 
I am, my dear Counteſs, regler < | 
Prince, happy then upon every accoun 
I was preſent at this converſation -t 
are ſenſible, that dominion your 
is not preſerved without many cad 
able ſtruggles—and you can eaſily: ima a 
gine what ſhe felt when ſhe put on 
that appearance of gaiety before Maca- 
roni in the purchaſe of her Roan 
What do you ſuppoſe ſhe. would ſuffer 
upon ſeeing the contents of that letter? 
- , believe, replies the Counteſs, not 
more than for the loſs of hex: horſe - 
She is, I fancy, by this time thoroughly 
convinced his affections are placed elſes 
where - upon the beauties of the ſtable 
and dog kennel and his total neglect 
of her has made it impoſſible for any 
(VFurP conduct of his to touch: thing 
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might make an exchange 
move our mutual miſery for I can no 
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8 
but her pride Indeed, I don't know 


but the diſcovery which this letter would 
make might mortify her pride a little 
more than the ſale of her favourite Roan 
for a woman who receives pleaſure 


from the flattery of thoſe who call her the 


fineſt woman in the world, will be more 
hurt to find a woman 6 be her nval, 

a horſe. 
DO ye gods! ſid the Prince, if haben 
had made me fuch a woman !—How 
different is the miſery of Lord Fillemore 
and mine ?*—He wiſhes to get looſe from 
a Happineſs that's no happineſs to him 
Land I am doomed to endure for ever 
a fruitleſs paſſion, without the moſt di- 
ſtant. hope—O curſed fate! when each 
that would re- 


longer, - fays the Prince, conceal from 

you a paſſion —— 

dich, interrupts the Counteſs, I 

am no ſtranger to, 

N ee ſays the Prince. 
I have 


HAIR RT E T. nay 


1 have ſeen it long fince, ſays tha 
Counteſs—your very endeavours to cons 
ceal it were ſufficient to diſcover the 
ſecret — and perhaps I know the ſtate or 
Lady Fillemore's little heart, and 11 
tel you your fortune. N 
lalways thought you, my dear Counts i 
eſs, as handſome as a witch but I ©. 
thought you would prove a witch and 4 * 
fortune teller. | 

Tell me, my dear, fweet lovely Count 
eſs, that I may one day or other be 
Happy in Lady Fillemore—and I will 
wait with patience if It be whole years 
removed from me. 

You will wait, ſays the Counteſs, with 
a loyer's patience—which calls an hour 
Whole N day an age a week 
eternity. 

Do not add to my diſtreſs, Fave 
Counteſs, pity me—and ſhew me the 
hopes of my relief. 

That little blind god is ever at e 


purpoſes, ſays the Counteſs—He leads 
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poor mortals to the temple of delight, 
and then makes them as blind as him- 


ſelf Does not your highneſs know that 


Lord and Lady F illemore have ex- 


changed hearts, and her ladyſhip has 


now got her own again—and when a 


married woman's heart is returned home, 
* & 1 is in general fo, much of, a Quixote, 
* that. it ſoon makes a ſecond ſally and 


; 86 


no one has ſo good a chance for the 
lady's fayour as he who proves the per- 
fidy of her huſband . With nine women 
out of ten this letter would woo more 
than a thouſand paſſionate ſpeeches. 

O tell me not of Lord F illemore, 


ſays the Prinee name not his. affection 


for others I aſk not after his heart, or 
who loves him Make me happy if you 
can, my dear Counteſs and tell me that 
I may hope that charming woman thinks 
favourably of me. 

Then to be plain, my lard,” — the 
Counteſs, L am convinced ſhe. does — 


; * words and actions have of late ſatis- 


"fied 


fied me that your | highneſs's attention 
has not paſſed unnoticed and unſucceſs- 
ful Her heart is not ſo much like tinder 
as your highneſs's — but it is RY 
ſuſceptible of the ſparks of love and 
the flame when kicidled, I fear, more 
violent and laſting. * - 


No, no, that cannot be, __ ths 


Prince — Could you but ſee my heart, 
you'd own no flame was Cer fo-fierce— 
and nothing could extinguiſh it you 
would own it, my beſt friend, {cl will, 
my love ſucceſs. © 

Succeſs I wiſh you from my foul; 
replies the Counteſs -I can't bear the 
thought that this perfidious wretch ſhould 
triumph in his tyranny, and keep that 
happineſs from others which he cannot 
taſte” himſelf — and I could with” to 
over-reach that prude diſcretion which 


my female friend ſo much admires in 


others, and values in herſelf — It aids 
her faithleſs lord in all his cruelty—and - 


5 - _ keeps 
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keeps her from that ſweet revenge for 
ſlighted love that ſhe's intitled to. 

That prude diſcretion, ſays the Prince, 
will interrupt my hopes. 
Fear not, replies the Sonde —2 
lover need not fear a prude — and this 
diſcretion, like all other prudes—will 
Fall a ſacrifice to .its own confidence — 


| Lady Fillemore thinks, I am ſure, ſhe 


is proof againſt all temptation — Her 
powers, I know, are great—but ſhe has 
never yet been fairly tried made her 
lately own ſhe never loyed her lord but 
with a worldly prudence —ſhe hked his 
title and eſtate —and thought, however, 
that ſhe loved my lord, as ſhe thinks 
now ſhe is not in love with you Since 
the has been convinced of her miſtake 
an the former, ſhe may find it as to the 
latter And as to her diſcretion too — if 

. iy prophetic ſoul don't err 


HE Bleflings on that tongue, ſays the 
Prince, which thus has charmed —Oh! 
J 272 when 


2 
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when ſhall I ſee her again — To- morrow 
now appears to me an age. + 
Juſt. as I ſaid, ſays the Counteſs---I 
knew what your patience would turn to 
you will have occaſion for it Tou are 
not to expect an eaſy conqueſt . but we 
are to walk in the Park to-morrow, and 
we ſhall call upon her ſiſter in the palace 
the ſame accidental meeting that hap- 
pened at your garden. gate once before. 
may carry us into your Highneſs's muſic- 
room again for would you believe it 
ſhe is ſhy of calling upon your High» 
neſs—which I take for a good omen. 
Your hour, fweet Counteſs? +: | . 
One, ſays the lady. 1 
Fen thouſand chanks ſays the Prince: 


| The opera being over, pur an end ee 
this diſcourſe... | 
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SEC T. XXI. 


A ſoon -as the curtain dropt, up 
came ſeveral. perſons to the 
Counteſs and among the reſt Sir Ri- 
chard Taſtel . 

I hope your ladyſhip has Pas well 
entertained to-night, cries Sir Richard— 
how much more agreeable the opera is 
here than at the Hay-Market—One is 
ſure here of ſeeing none but the | beſt 
| company—free from interruption—and 
the impertinent obſervation of the gal- 
leries It is a moſt agreeable refine- 
ment—it is entirely Italian I remem- 
ber ſuch a theatre at Florence, which is 
the ſize of that in Try Laney 
has only boxes and pit. 

Lou need not go to Italy, ſays the 
Counteſs, for an -inftance of a theatre 
without galleries—and I dare ſay, Mrs. 
Cornelys herſelf went no farther for the 

| hint 


—— 
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hint than Panton-ſtreet—The' PR 
theatre would anſwer her purpoſe. .* 
True, replies, Sir Richard it ia an 
exact model of this — but how nobly- 
has ſhe improved upon the plan? The 
empreſs of the vaſt regions of taſte, 
elegance and magnificence has ranſacked 
her whole dominions to execute this 5 
deſign. n 
You are fo eloquent, ſays che Count- 
eſs, in the cauſe of Mrs. Cornelys, that 
I wiſh you would be her advocate before 
the inoxorable Juſtice Fielding and Pl 
anſwer for it he will hear you with at- 
tention—if he is told you are an attor- 
ney-general to our em preſs—Come, Sir 
Richard, put on your filk 
—tye-wig —you are fond of maſque- 
rade—and you may now aſſume” a cha- 
. rater which may prove a credit to your- 
ſelf—and be of ſome uſe too—and I' 
anſwer for it you'll make as good a figure 
in this character as you did in that of a 
bear at the late maſquerade tho I know . 
en vou 
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=_ think you: Plojed Bruin wonders 
fully. 
Tour Aarters me, cries Sir 
Richard--bur could I ſyppoſe my ap- 
-pearing in Bow-ſtreet would promote the 
general good—I would aſſume any chas 
— = 
Except that of a patriot—Pray, in- 
terrupts the Counteſs, except a patriot, 
fot that promotes nobody's good but 
his who aſſumes it—No, go as a lawyer 
for a lawyer may always be truſted 
when he pleads for another—and if he 
ever deceives—they who truſt him have 
no cauſe of complaint Therefore go, 
Sir Richard I ſay —in the character of 
attorney - general to the empreſs —Plead 
before Sir John Fielding the prerogative 
of your miſtreſs— tell him that the pre- 
rogative of an empreſs is greater than 


tthat of a king — The king can do no 


 wrong—but whatever the empreſs does 
is right — A prerogative ſurely higher 
than the former—for king Log n d 


no 
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no wrong and ſhall the empreſs of the 
vaſt regions of taſte, elegance and mag-· 
nificence — when every ſubject of her 
empire acknowledges whatever . ſhe does: 
to be right — be charged with doing 
wrong ?—Shall ſhe whoſe will is law,” 
ſubmit like a puny king—bound like. 
any of his ſubjects by fired eſtabliſhed 
rules? 

| Indeed, cries Lady 3 Who od 
next Sir Richard, and did not ſeem to 


reliſh the raillery of the Counteſs - 


I think it ſeriouſly very hard that the 


nobility are not to meet when and where 


pleaſe and have what entertain- 

ment they pleaſe—Coſt what it will 

I'll ſupport Mrs. Cornelys—and I know 

ſome hundreds that have the cm] in- 

tention. 

1 TI will be one, fays Sir Richins 

my laſt acre—nay, to my-laſt guinea. - 
Well done, ſays the Counteſs; 1 like: 

this ſpirit—and your loyalty will be well 

received at the empreſs's court and 


i 
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I fancy your free gifts and beneyolences, 
Hberally as you promiſe them—will be 
wanting in the war—now declared againſt 
the vulgar laws of England. 

You ſeem, my dear, ſays Lady A—. 
to be no friend to our opera wonder 
at it, as you are a judge of muſic. 

It is for that reaſon, fays the Counteſs, 
J am ſorry we have left the theatre in the 
Hay-market—F or my judgement, ſuch 
as it is informs me it is better to have 
the opera performed in the theatre, that 

is beſt calculated for muſic—I can en- 
joy a puppet-ſhow—but I cannot reliſh 
a Fantocini opera tho the Puppets are 
as large as the life, 

Then I wonder, ſays Lady: 83 
you became a ſubſcriber. 

I muſt confeſs, ſays the Counteſs-—- 


Twas not a ſubſcriber tothe opera—but 


the —_— wy friends go, 
there am I. | 
That's my caſe, cries a lady who ſtood- 


next the Counteſs of D and mine, 
ſays 
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fays a ſecond and cries a third, ſois it 


mine. 

I confeſs, foro Lady — my mo- 
tive is the deſire of ſelect company — and 
to ſhew the world we will do as we pleaſe 
l would not give a farthing for the 
opera. 8 
Nor I, ſays Sir Richard The com- 
pany is all one is ſo clever ſo agree · 
able ſo much at home in this ſelect 
meeting that I deteſt your theatres 


Beſides this is ſo truly Italian — at Naples, 


and indeed, through all Italy, which is 
the fountain of taſte and reſinement— 
the opera is only conſidered as a place 
of rendezyous and viſiting - nobody at- 
tends to the muſic—but the whole com- 
pany laugh and talk during the per- 
formance without any reſtraint—It is 


the moſt agreeable converzationi—but _ 
our theatre 1s indeed an improvement Eb 


on the Italian—as the company is ſo 5 
choſenſo deſirably ſelece. a 
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What then, Sir Richard you don't, 5 
ſays the Counteſs—artend to the Gua- - 
"a 

I car't fay, replies. Sir Richard—I am 
ſo raviſhed with him as I was when he 
was in England before — and indeed F: 
think his bet Hs" of late than it 
uſed to be. 

Tam afraid , ſays the Counteſs— Juſtice | 
Fielding has ſpoiled his ſinging, 1 

Tou will be merry, my dear wittx 
Countefs, cries Sir Richard but I am 
ſure you think he is {till the fineſt voice f 
in England. 

I heard but little of him to-night, A 
replies. the Counteſs—for I was a lady 

ſo much taſte, Sir Richard—ſo much 
of the Italian —as to fancy I was at the 
converzationi inſtead of the opera and 
I ſcarce heard a ſingle ſong—but What 
I did hear convinced me that his voice 
was ſpoiled — and if not by Juſtice | 
F ding —1 am ſure it was by Mrs. 
* | 


Fie - 
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559 50 File for ſhame, my dear Counteſs | 
you are cenſorious what a ſhocking 
inſinuation was that ! 
Truly, Sir Richard —1 muſt own your 
" infinuation is far beyond my compre- 
henſion— I am at a loſs to gueſs what 
you ſuppoſe I inſinuated— beyond what 
the obvious meaning of my words con- 
vey—Twill repeat: that Mrs. Cornelys 
has ſpoiled Guadagni's voice—he might 
as well exhibit at your model in Panton- 
ſtreet For tho* the empreſs has been 
laviſh of taſte—and elegance—to catch 
the eye—her theatre is unfit for har- 
mony—it deſtroys the voice—and puts 
the very fiddles out of tune. 
At this inſtant news was brought into 
the room, that Guadagni was ſent for 
buy Juſtice Fielding and that he was in 
-cuſtody of the perſon who brought the 
ne | 
.: General confuſion enſued — almoſt 
every body was in a rage—Some were 
for reſcuing the priſoner — ſome for 
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hanging the bailiff—ſome for pulling the 
houſe about the Juſtice's ears, 


| 
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No, no, ſays Mr. G— 8—n, 


| make a ſinger of him. 


The noblemen ſwore—and the 1 


vowed—Guadagni ſhould not go. 


But the bailiff carried Guadagni be- 


fore Sir John Fielding, and the com- 


pany went into the o F for 


he aſſembly. 


SECT. 
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— of - 
* 
. ' 


| WHAT am I about, ſays the 
7 Counteſs of D to herſelf — 
when ſhe was going home from the aſ- 
ſembly—reflefting upon the converſation 
between her and the Prince at the opera. 
—Am not I engaging in a buſineſs that 


SECT. XXII. 


may bring the Yahoo Lord Fillemore 


upon me—and Lady Fillemore herſelf 
may, when her fooliſh diſcretion returns 
again reflect more ſeriouſly upon con- 
ſequences than they deſerve—and accuſe 
me of the Lord knows what—I could 
not help my wiſhes in favour of this 
young Prince It grieves me to the ſoul 
to ſee Lady Fillemore fo flow of revenge 
for her ſlighted charms—and as to Lord 
Fillemore—I owe him no favour for 
| his violent accuſation in one of his ill 
tumonrs—that I was fond of intrigue— 
and he did not think his wife ſafe in my 
K 4 company 
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company I ſhould think myſelf well 
juſtified in making good the propheſy of 
this ignorant Nixon — but the letter 
which 1 I have of Miſs Howard's will at 


Any time prove that he—and not 1 


Have been the cauſe of this propheſy 
being fulfilled but I will have no hand 
in this buſineſs I ſee how it will end- 
and it is not my wiſh to prevent it—It 

will be a glorious triumph to me when 
it has happened —to prove him the 
cauſe—by producing this letter — and 
wi his complaints 1 his inſulted 

* 


Er. 
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SECT. 2NIV; 
FTER the diſagreeable diſpute 
between Lord and Lady Fille- 
more his lordſhip grew more and more 
deſirous of a divorce His privy-coun- 
ſellor Stevens was to be conſulted His 
lordſhip rung the bell, and the truſty 
Stevens preſently entered with . | 

of news for his lordſhip. 
Thomas Denniſon-—ſiys Stevens 
Lady Fillemore's footman, has informed 
me, my lord that he attended his lady 
one night at Almack's—and he was or- 
dered to return at eleven o'clock at night 
QZ and then her ladyſhip went away to 
the Counteſs of D's—— where he en 

the Prince already was. 
Aye, aye, ſays my lord knew chit | 
Counteſs would do her no good At is very 
clear to me that is he place of affigna- 
tion 


-_ 
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tion — Well, good Stevens, watch her 
and her female companion. 

While he was ſaying theſe words, in | 
comes Sir Charles Macaroni. 

I have ſent your Roan back to your 
ſtables, my lord—I hope you have re- 

ceived it ſafe— Upon my honour, my 

lord —I am glad her ladyſhip has it 
again—for I am convinced ſhe did not 
like its being fold without her conſent 


| tho? ſhe took great po to conceal her _ 


diſlike to me. 

_ O! name not Lady nr to me, 
my dear Macaroni—ſhe ſhall never have 
the horſe—my little favourite in Jermyn- 
ſtreet has long wiſhed for ſuch a Roan — 
and I bought him again of you for her 
-— As for Lady Fillemore — ſhe deſerves 
not, and never can have any ſhare in my 
affections— ſhe is falſe, infamouſly falſe, 
my friend — but Il be revenged—T'll 
be divorced, Macaroni — I have got 
proof and damning proof enough to 


ground a divorce. | 
You 
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You are a ſtrange being, Lord Fille- 
more, cries Sir Charles — Lou was raving 
mad two years ago to marry—and you 
are now as mad to get unmarried again 
— You could not then live without this 
Lady Fillemore — arid you now think 
There 1 is no living with her. | 

This ſtrange ſtate is upon a ſtranger 

footing in this country than any other— ' 
In Portugal the men lock up their wives 
—in France their wives exclude their 
huſbands—in Italy the huſband and wife 
is more civil—and don't care to whom 
each is attached ſo long as it is not to 
one another but in England the huſ- 
band does not lock up his wife tho? 

he is almoſt as jealous as a Portugueſe 
The lady does not exclude the huſ- 
band as in France—but forms as many 
parties and engagements—as if ſhe was 
a ſingle woman—and both huſband and 
wife in the beau monde, ſeem to live as 
they pleaſe—like the Italians—and yet 
each ſeem to look upon the 1 intrigues of 
the 


$ 
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the oppoſite party as equal to murder 
and would, if the ſtate would gratify 
their reſentment deliver up the guilty | 
Perſon to this puniſhment-—and i in this 
country too — the abſurdity is increaſed 
by adding injuſtice to folly—Your 
lordſhip — and every other huſband I 
meet with inſiſt that you have a right 
to keep or break your matrimonial con- 
tract as often as you pleaſe - but your 
wives are to remain as chaſte as veſtals 
or live in this licentious metropolis—as 
if they were in a nunnery. 
And pray now what are theſe damning 
-proofs—that are to bring-you 1nto 'this 
"Engliſh faſhion of being divorced—and 
who is the happy lover that Lady Fille-' 
more has preferred to a dull Ds, BEE 
huſband? 
Prithee learn, my dear Macaroni, 1 | 
Lord Fillemore — to have alittle mote 
feeling for your friend Nothing can fix 
that mercury in your compoſition. 


> 4 
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man you meet that ever ſaw her, can go-« 
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Yes, replies Sir Charles — believe 
Engliſh matrimony could, if my ma- 
licious ſtars, or rather the influence of 
the moon, ſhould make me ſhake hands 
with ſome fair one for life I ſhould. be 

IE and ſober as your lordſhip — -, 

and with as heartily. for my liberty 


But what are theſe damning proofs ?—- 


Who is your rival? 


She is fixed upon the Prince, fays- _ 


Lord Fillemore. 


_ I do believe the * admires e. 2 


and 1 ſhould think him a dull youth if 
he did not, ſays Sir Charles but if to- 
admire and love ſo fine a woman as Lady 
Fillemore, ſhall give offence and raiſe- 
your lordſhip's jealouſy--not I, or any 


free---But what is your proof that La. 
Fillemore requites his love? 

Proofs ſtrong enough, replies Lord? 
Fillemore—ſhe went to the Counteſs of 
D's from Almack's in a chair, and the 
Prince was there to meet her, _ _ 5 

2 Well, 


* 
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Well, ſays Macaroni ——- 

Well, Gn Lord Fillemore --- pF. not 
this proof of their meeting ? 

It is proof, ſays Sir Charles, to u 


bachelor-underſtanding---if your intelli- 


gence ſays true chat the Prince was at 


the Counteſs of D's when Lady Fille- 


more was with her---but I muſt have the 
underſtanding of a huſband, my lord, 
before I can tell whether · the Prince 
went---if it muſt be for an amour---as - 
an humble ſuitor to the Counteſs of- D--- 
or Lady Fillemore. 

Excuſe my frailty, my dear Maca- 


roni—If my diſhonour is not yet com- 


pleted---I am convinced it is intended 


ſhe ſhall have no interruption from me, 


but I will watch every motion — You 
ſhall know all my proofs, and your 


friendly counſel ſhall be my guide. 


Are you in your ſober ſenſes, my 
lord, or do you believe me to be out of 
mine? ſays Macaroni—Did ever a man 


of the outſide of Bedlam-walls take fo 
much 
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much pains to make himſelf that which 
he reckons the moſt contemptible animal 
alive? Tou are as induſtrious to ſeek 
your own deſtruction as a moth about 
the candle—and with leſs reaſon than 
the moth itſelf, which is allured by the 
light and warmth of the flame —If you 
fancy that the kindneſs of your wife to 
another would plant horns' upon your 
head would ſer you on a tail and give 
you cloven feet and thus make you 
afraid to look at your own figure in the 
glaſs would it not be wiſer in you to 
prevent this evil, and labour to ſnatch 
Lady Fillemore from the danger you 
think ſurrounds her but you deſire me 
to be as mad as yourſelf—I muſt adviſe 
and aſſiſt in thus dreſſing you up like - 
devil and join to convince you that 
you are in reality what your fancy paints 
ye—Had you aſked my advice before 


you married, I ſhould have told ye that = 


a fooliſh lover never improves in wiſdom 
by matrimony—You have thruſt your 


neck into the goes wiſdom from 
the Italians, and make it as eaſy as you 
can — Struggle not like the Portugueſe, 
and ſtrangle yourſelf to no purpoſe, _ 

I feel, ſays Lord Fillemore, the force 
of your reaſoning, my friend —I will 
again be free Ill ſhake off this curſed 
vyoke I know her guilty, and ſoon. will 
prove her ſo. 

When a man gets into · one ſcrape, 
cries Sir Charles, he generally plunges 
into a worſe by his endeavours to get 
out If matrimony had been conſiſtent 
with my philoſophy, I don't know any 
woman. I. ſhould chuſe for my wife ſo 
ſoon as Lady Fillemore—and had I mar- 
ried, nothing would make me wiſh to 
diſſolve the tye. 

Then I wiſh you was married to Lady 
Fillemore with all. my bra, ſays my 
lord. 

I thank you my "lord, replies Sir 
Charles when you know my philoſo- 
d I as heartily wiſh as you do 

| that 
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that you was not married to her tho 


matrimony is conſiſtent with your phi- 
loſophy—She is deſerving all that ma- 
trimony can beſtow—1 never heard even 


you, her accuſer, lay any thing to her 
charge She has no fault even in your 


opinion, but being your wife for the 
preſent accuſation amounts to no more 
than that the Prince loves her in which 


he is not ſingular, for there 1s ſcarce a 
man in town but yourſelf, that is not 


as much in love with her as the Prince. 


Upon my honour, Macaroni, you 
make me almoſt jealous of yourſelf—and 
a'n't you an impudent fellow to be ſuch a 
paſſionate advocate before her huſpand? 


You ſhould not complain, my lord, 


cries Sir Charles, that your friend did 
what you ſeem to with ſo ardently were 
done—but however willing I am to re- 
ceive favours from a beautiful woman, 1 
would ſhun them where my friend was 


to be affected however ſimple I 2 


him for magnifying trifles. 
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I know, ſays my lord, nobody carries 
his idea of friendſhip farther than Ma- 


caroni— and this has given you the pri- 


vilege ſcarce allowed to any other man, 
of ſpeaking your mind with freedom 
that otherwiſe would give offence. 


SECT. XXV. 


\ \ T HILE my Lord and Sir Charles 


were talking thus, in comes 
Stevens — in a great hurry with a face 
full of buſineſs ready to burſt with | 
news- and ſeemed greatly diſappointed 
at the ſight of Sir Charles. 
Lou may ſpeak, cries my lord. 

You have got charming proofs, my 
lord, cries Stevens, rubbing his hands 
I think now we have them — PII be 
hanged if they eſcape — the buſineſs is 
done, my lord. 

Are you married, Stevens? ſays Sir 


| Ch arles, 


| Yes, 
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Yes, your honour, ſays Stevens. _ 

F thought ſo, replies Sir Charles 
but go on 

My lady, continues Stevens, has been 
twice at the Prince's houſe. 

There, ſays Lord F illemore. | 

And ſhe went in, continues Stevens, 
at the palace-· gate through the palace 
and then in at the Prince's back- door 
in the Park, where ſhe was _ into the 
Prince's houſe. 

Is there any doubt 1 now ? ſays Lord 
Fillemore, turning to Sir Charles with 
an air of triumph—you ſee the cunning 
devil went through the palace — that's : 
mou to convict her. | 

Ah! that it is, ſays Stevens. 

The reaſoning, ſays Sir Charles, of 
your lordſhip and this truſty privy-coun- 


ſellor, is above my comprehenſion == * 
I cannot ſee the connexion between the 


palace-gate and her ladyſhip's infidehty . 
Where there are two doors, you muſt 
enter at one. 
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But her ſiſter lives in apartments, 
cries Stevens, 1n the palace—and it ap- 
peared to me her ladyſhip was going 
there. Now you know, Sir, her going 
to another place, is a proof of her wicked 
intention. 

Did ſhe tell you, ſays Sir Charles, 
ſhe was going to her ſiſter's ? 

No Sir, anſwers Stephens — but I 
thought ſo—and that you know is the 
ſame thing. 

Is it ſo? fays Sir Charles — but let 
us ſee whether the other part of your 
evidence is not better than this—Lady 
Fillemore, you lay, went to the Prince's 
houſe alone? 

No, Sir, not alone, cries Stevens 
for the Counteſs of D.—was with her. 
Ol ſays Lord Fillemore—'tis clear 
the buſineſs is done if that woman was 
with her. | 

Was there any company at the Prince 85 
Stevens? cries Sir Charles. | 


I don't 
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I don't know, yous honour, replies 
Stevens. | 

Well, this is charming p roof—indeed, 
Stevens, ſays Sir Charles—Your lord is 
greatly obliged to you—and will reward 
you roo—for your zeal in his cauſe. — 
Go on, Stevens—and get ſome more of 
this charming proof. 

Do you hear, Stevens — f. ays Lord 
Fillemore—watch every motion —and 
above all—be cautious. not to raiſe l 
ſuſpi picion. 


When Stevens was gone — I think, 
ſays my lord, with an air of confidence 
you'll give it up now, Sir Charles—there 
is no doubt now.. * 
I do ſee, ſays Sir Charles—there is 
not now the leaſt doubt Indeed, my 
lord, it is with you as with your prede- 
ceſſor — Othello, the prince of jealous 
huſbands—Once to doubt, is -once to 
be reſolved—I who am not jealous 
plainly can ſee that this evidence amounts 
L 8 — 


R 


3 nothing to a plain and ſimple under- 


ſtanding that two ladies ſhould viſit 
a — for aught appears, 
in company with twenty others — But 
ſuppoſe none preſent but the Prince and 
theſe two ladies is there any thing more 
than paſſes every day in the great circle 
of St. James's ? — But it's ſaid to be 
worſe that they went to the door which 
Lady Fillemore uſed to paſs in the way 
to her ſiſter's apartments becauſe, for- 
ſooth, honeſt Stevens ſuppoſed ſhe was 
going to viſit her ſiſter Let not, my 
dear lord, ſuch idle whims perplex your 
brain—left the world ſhould think worſe 
of the inſide than you do of the out- 
ſide of your head. 

Hie then took leave, and Lord Fille- 
more ſoon afterwards ſet off for New- 


— 
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SECT. XVI. 


\HE diſagreeable tte d. ice between 
Lord and Lady Fillemore had af- 
fected her ladyſhip's ſpirits to the great- 
eſt degree her mind was agitated by _ 
various paſſions Tho a continual courſe 
of ill treatment had removed her affec- 
tions for Lord Fillemore, and the late 
Interview extinguiſhed even the laſt ſpark 
of kindneſs for him her pride could 
not help feeling for the ſovereign con- 
tempt he diſcovered in the cloſe of thie 
converſation— The defiance bid to her 
reſentment ſet his tyrannical temper in 
a worſe light before her ſhe determined 
never to give him the leaſt room for 
what he ſo much deſired It ſhall not 
be enough, ſaid ſhe, that I know my 
own firmneſs and reſolution I will take 
care that not a ſingle levity in my future 
conduct ſhall juſtify his lordſhip's paſt 
L 4 behaviour 
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behaviour to me—and warrant the con- 
duct I have reaſon to expect from him 
for the future— And here, my dear 
Counteſs, ſays ſhe—burſting into tears— 
the firſt and ſevereſt part of my trial 
begins with thee His cruelty extends 
even to my female friends—He knows 
our friendſhip and wiſhes to ſeparate 
us for ever—or to draw a pretext from 
that friendſhip to favour his attacks upon 
my reputation — becauſe a levity and 
gaiety in her behaviour has ſet in motion 
the tongue of ſcandal againſt ' her — 
Am TI then, continues Lady Fillemore— 
to loſe that wit and ſprightlineſs that ſo 
long has charmed me?—Am I never 
more to unload the weight of my di- 
ſtreſſes to the generous friend — who 
wiſhes to have the greateſt ſhare ? es 


D every thing mult yield to this my laſt 
reſolve. 

As ſhe uttered theſe words a note was 
brought her from the Prince—deſiring 


to meet her che next night at the Count- 
| | els 
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eis of D's. She bid the ſervant wait - 
and was then told he was gone. * 

This note added to her diſtreſs as 
it brought another ſubject into her mind 
not more difficult and affecting than 


her ſeparation from the Counteſs - At 


the ſight of the Prince's writing her 
heart fluttered her face fluſned and 
then turned pale — Surely, ſays ſne 
this Prince has worked more ſtrangely 
upon my mind than I &er knew before 
In ſpite of what the Counteſs, uſed to 
ſay l am ſure I loved Lord Fillemore— 

yet I never felt, when I received his let- 
ters, {ſuch ſtrange emotions as I now 
perceive in reading this little note == 
*Tis true, Lord Fillemore's attention 
was not of the tender kind—which ever 
does accompany the Prince's actions in 


every interview we have had of late— © | 


Tho' nobody is fo quick-ſighted in the 
affairs of love as the Counteſs of D 
yet what ſhe has obſerved may not eſcape 

the notice of others — I muſt not — 
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Will not — ſuffer this to proceed any fur- 
ther The contraſt between the tender 
attention of the Prince and the inſulting 
coldneſs of Lord Fillemore—muſt in- 
creaſe a flame I find already burning 
much too fierce within my breaſt—and 
tho' I fear no miſchief from the Prince 
Al will not, like my giddy Counteſs, 
feed the appetite of ſcandal with appear- 
ances—PII go to-morrow—and take my 
laſt farewel of. my female friend before 
the Prince arrives—and teach him by 
my conduc—if ever he has gathered 
hope from my behaviour—or miſinter- 
preted what I never meant to believe 
it was all deluſion-—and drop all future 


expectations. 


cr. 
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SECT. XXVII. 


REPARED with theſe reflexions— 
Lady Fillemore arrives the next day 
at the Counteſs of D's—and is told by 
a woman that her ladyſhip went out of 
town on buſineſs that nn. 5 
the houſe in her care. 
Surprized and diſtreſſed what to do 
| —ſhe quits the coach and goes into the 
houſe—She was unwilling not to ſee the 
Prince yet the meeting in the abſence 
of the Counteſs appeared ſtrange She 
diſmiſſed the coach and told the woman 
ſhe expected her brother and deſired 
he might be ſhewn up to her when he 
arrived Being left alone — ſhe was at 
leiſure to examine her ſituation What 
am] doing, ſays ſhe—alone in another's 
houſe to meet the Prince alone too— 
under a feigned character? What if the 


Vomen ſhould know him? — and what 


mean 
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means this appointment in the abſence 
of the Counteſs ?—Did the Prince know 
of her going out of town ?—lt cannot 


be—I am ſure he has never perceived 


encouragement in my conduct to war- 
rant ſo groſs an aſſignation — He has 
ever diſcoyered in his behaviour the ut- 
moſt delicacy of ſentiment. Ks 

In the midſt of theſe reflexions—a let- 
ter preſented itſelf to her eyes—as ſhe 
ſtirred one of the cuſhions of the couch 
on which ſhe was ſitting She knew it 
again—it was the letter which the Count- 
eſs had taken from her houſe — Her 
curioſity had been raiſed by the Counteſs 
her delicacy as to Lord Fillemore was 
now a leſs obſtacle to her curioſity than 
before—and the female hand—with the 
name which ſhe ſaw at the bottom— 
removed every ſcruple— Good heavens ! 
cried ſhe, having read it, what a wretch— 
what a baſe ungenerous man—lIf a ſpark 
of affection now remains in this breaſt — 
this letter would extinguiſh it—yet it 

| moves 
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moves not my reſentment for myſelf—ir - 
confirms only the deteſtation which our 
laſt meeting fixed upon my mind If I do 
hate him more than I did —it is for the 
ſake of this poor creature - thus ruined 

and abandoned by him — Fooliſn crea- 
ture to put the jewel of her felicity 
into the hands of one ſne muſt know to 

be void of every ſentiment of honour. 

Theſe reflexions were interrupted by 
a knock at the door—it was the Prince — 
He diſmiſſed his chair—upon his coming 
into the room | 
Did your Royal Highneſs —ſays Lady 

Fillemore —know that the Counteſs of 
D.— was gone out of town * a fort- 
night? 22 

_ Certainly not, replied the Prince. | 
Did ſhe know, continues Lady Fille- 
more —that you intended her the honour 
of a viſit ? —Was ſhe acquainted with. 
your note to me? 
She ſaid, replies the Prince — ſhe Was 

to leave town in a few days and the 
ſhortneſs 
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ſhortneſs of her ſtay depended on a letter 
ſhe expected but ſhe intended being at 
home this 'evenine---T told her, I had 
promiſed: myſelf the pleaſure of calling 
on her for an hour---and am as much 
furprized as your ladyſhip---to find the 
Counteſs" is gone---tho* I am ſure, had 
ſhe looked upon my promiſe as an en- 
gagement---he would have ſent me word 
of her ſudden departure---She knew no- 
thing of the freedom I took in my note 
to your ladyſhip---but my dear Lady 
Fillemore---tho* I could not have pre- 
| ſumed to plan ſo agrecable a meeting 
I cannot help thanking my good fortune 
which has given me this favourable op- 
portunity of laying bare to Lady Fille- 
more---a heart which ſhe would pity, 


= could ſhe once behold it. 


_ Pity, my Lord---fays Lady F llemore 
hen the heart truly ſuffers---I do moſt 
ſincerely pity it. 


I . Would 
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Would your ladyſhip p̃ity -I ſhould 


hope, replies the Prince your kind 
wiſhes for my Relief. i 
If wiſhes could bring relief, my. e 
you would not ſuffer long | 
Ol! kindeft of all denen nne 
the Prince let me tell your ladyſhip 
what I ſhould hope you know already 
but I cannot repeat it too often---F can- 
not make it known too many ways 
that I love and adore the charming Lady 
Fillemore---My eyes and actions have 
long, I truſt, convinced you that I am 
for life your ladyſhip's moſt willing 
flave --- That I am, and ever ſhall be 
devoted to-you---and ſhall hug my chain 
with eagerneſs and -joy---Let my tongue 
now ſwear it---Oh !- my ſweet life my 
love my ſoul --- picture, if you can, 
the miſery I endure whenever you are 
abſent--- Think how- I curſe the cruel 
obſtacle that bars my calling you mine 
That I might have you ever with me 
I might live a life of ex: caſy--- heanihge- | 
| dee 


f 
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ſeeing touching indulging every ſenſe 
of joy -- with you, my heavenly partner. 
Forbear, my lord, cries Lady Fille- 
more - you touch the fatal ſtrings of a 
heart, that is, alas! too much at uniſon 
with yours---I feel, my lord---the pleaſing 
painful ſympathy---and groan under 
this hopeleſs malady---My compliance 
with, your Highneſs's card was only to 


| ſhew the danger of our paſſion --- and 


prove the only cure we can ever expect 
is in a cruel ſeparation--- A love like 


ours admits no healing balm---no gentle 


cordials---Safety alone is to be found in 
amputation---we mult never meet again. 
What do I hear! replies the Prince--- 
Can that tongue ever wound my ears ?--- 
What! never meet  again---No, by the 
heavenly powers - nothing but death 
ſhall &er enforce that ſentence---all bars 
and bolts will prove-but errant cobwebs 
to my love--Nothing-that's earthly ſhall 
keep you from me---T will at leaſt be⸗ | 


hold you, or die. 
So ki Think, | 


Is 
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Think, O think, my lordſays Lady 
Fillemore hat cruel puniſhments the 
tyrant cuſtom has in ſtore for me and 
what you little can ſuſpect Know that 
my cruel lord wiſhes to draw from in- 
diſcretion or equivocal appearances, 
proofs to anſwer wicked purpoſes of 
his own 1magination---and to hold me 
up a prey to calumny and public ſcorn. 
O you kind lord! replies the Prince--- 
(pardon me, moſt lovely Lady Fille- 
more) for being blind to your own hap- 


pineſs---and leaving the deareſt idol of * 


my ſoul---to beſtow that ineſtimable jewel 
upon him who alone knows how to 
prize it Yes, Lady Fillemore-- ſince 
vou are thus ſet free --- transfer that 
happy name of huſband to him who- 
longs to call you his Think not of 
forms modes idle ceremonies --- we 
will for ever live in love inſeparable. © | 
If I was free from my lord --- ſays 


Lady Fillemore---from my baſe tyrant” * 


vill-1m fill boundin the chainsof the 
er. . „„ 4 world 


. 
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world. the adamantine chains of repu- 
tation I muſt not furniſh the buſy 
tongue of ſcandal with food for ca- 
lumny --- My foul revolts at ſuch a 
thought---The pride within my breaſt--- 
which prompts-me to deſpiſe the wiſdom 
of the world---bows down my foul with 
lowly reverence at reputation's ſhrine--- 
I have not fortitude, my lord, to bear 
the taunts and ſneers of thoſe whe hate 
not what they thus condemn---and only 
cenſure as it's done by others---To be 
chaſtized with ſcorpions---to bleed be- 
neath the furies? laſh---I think I could 
endure for him I love---but the keen 
ſtings and arrows of outrageous cenſure © 
As more than I could bear---Life un- 
der ſuch a load would grow intoletable. 

O all ye powers of love what idle 
Wend What airy bugbears---cries the 
Prince are you now raiſing to diſtract 
us both . -Ceaſe, my moſt lovely angel, 
to be ſo ſubtle· ſo fatally ingenious 
a lives wut in 
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your” love Talk not, ſweet ſoul, of 
conſequences that can affect us: Who 
will ever venture to attack my lovely 


Lady Fillemore — when ſhe has called 
me ' her's ?- Her foes are mine---None * 


ſhall touch my deareſt partner — but 


through my life---Peace then, my angel 
' --- By heavens! this hand, cries the 


---1s a-kin with mine---it is of conge- 
nial temperature---and every pulſe, beats | 
equal time with mine---Youreyes to ſpeak 
the langhage I would -wiſh --- They've 
pierced my ' ſoul---and ſhew each fond 
deſire, and whiſper kindly---E may now 
be happy---Oreſiſt me not. Let me then, 
ſweet angel 


Exp of the FixsT Vorumt. 


5 Prince taking hold of Lady Fillemore 
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